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An engraving from the Picture of the late Mr. Stubéds. 


THe annexed engraving is from one of the celebrated 
Nicholls, and is in the best style of Tiebout. It was copied by 
Nicholls from a fine enamel picture of that incomparable artist 
the late Mr. George Stubbs of London; and is esteemed a per- 
fect fac-simile of the painter, who after a study of three-score 
years, has kindly left the rising genius of his country, a school 
to rival the pride of Athens: 


“ Nature, in her productions slow, aspires 
By just degrees to reach Perfection’s height: 
So mimic Art works leisurely, till Time 
Improve the piece, or wise Experience give 
The proper. peers: 8 


That wise sxperigace ‘was peculiarly the painter’s own, and 
although he has left a thousand proofs of the truth of this bold 
assertion, it was his last wish that his days might be lengthened, fe 
to enable him to add more to the honour of the British school. 

The principal causes of Mr. Stubbs’s surpassing his cotem- 
poraries in those studies to which he so warmly attached himself, 
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were, his chaste delineations; his perfect knowledge of quadru- 
ped anatomy; and, if we may be allowed the expression, their 
passions; these were the charms that attracted his primal affec- 
tions, and they reluctantly withdrew themselves at the verge of 
his grave. To dissect the body human was also his diligent 
pursuit, insomuch, that to procure subjects for his improve- 
ment, Mr. Stubbs has, a hundred times, run into such adven- 
tures as might subject any one with less honourable motives to 
the greatest severity of the law; and to show clearly with what 
avidity he pursued this unsavoury study, we are enabled to state 
the following fact. 

At the time Mr. S. lived in Upper Seymour-street, London, 
intelligence was brought him, at ten o’clock in the evening, that 
a dead tiger lay at Mr. Pidcock’s, in the Strand, and that it was 
to be obtained at a small expense if he thought proper to apply 
for it; Mr. S. was undressing for bed when the news arrived; 
his coat was hurried on, and he flew towards the well known 
place, and presently entered the den where the dead animal lay 
extended: this was a precious moment; three guineas were given 
to the attendant, and the body was instantly conveyed to the 
painter’s habitation, where, in the place set apart for his mus- 
cular pursuits, Mr. S. spent the rest of the night, in carbona- 
ding the once tremendous tyrant of Indian jungle. 

About this time our painter, in conjunction with Mr. George 
Townley Stubbs, began a publication of much interest to the 
sporting world; it was called “ A Review of the Turf, from the 
‘ear 1750 to the Completion of this Work; comprising the His- 
tory of every Horse of Note, with Pedigree and Performance;”’ 
which, from unknown causes, after two numbers, fell abortive, 
and was heard of no more. 

To show at once the intention.of our painter, and the loss 
his admirers have sustained in the failure of his undertaking, 
we shall present the sportsman with the introduction to his work, 
as written by himself, and make no doubt he will lament with us 
that any cause should prevent the completion of his enterprise. 

“ At a period when protection is daily solicited for embel- 
lishing editions of various authors, it may be deemed extraordi- 
nary to submit one of a different cast to the public consideration, 
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where the chief merit consists in the actions, and not in the lan- 
guage of the heroes and the heroines it proposes to record, and 
with whom possibly literature may exclaim, ‘ She neither desires 
connexion, nor allows utility.’ 

“ As the history of an animal peculiar to this country, it 
surely may put in its claim to remembrance and notice; and 
although the numerous volumes of Cheney and Heber, down- 
wards, may give critical knowledge to the diligent and deep 
explorer, they certainly do not impart sufficient information to 
a superficial observer; yet both may regret that there is nota 
regular series of paintings and engravings of those horses, with 
their histories, which have been, or are now famous. 

“ This Review of the Turf will therefore comprise the his- 
tory of every horse of note, with various anecdotes on the most 
remarkable races, and the whole will be embellished with up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty prints, engraved in the best 
manner, from original portraits of the most famous racers, paint- 
ed by Mr. G. Stubbs, at an immense expense, and solely for 
the above work.” 

We learn, with pleasure, that the materials for this splendid 
work were left by Mr. Stubbs in complete preparation for pub- 
lication, and it is said, arrangements are now making to fulfill 
the original intention of the author. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STRICTURES ON VOLNEY’S VIEW. 


(Concluded from No. 4, of vol. 5.) 


MR. VoLnEy’s systematic treatise on our winds, is undoubt- 
edly the best that has appeared. But although he observed 


with diligence, and skilfully availed himself of the labours of 


several American philosophers, there are in his system a con- 
siderable number of errors. This assertion derogates nothing 
from his reputation, for such are the difficulties attending in- 
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vestigations in this department of our meteorology, and such 
the desultory and indeterminate manner in which our observa- 
tions on the winds have hitherto been made, that no very correct 
system can yet be formed. As in experimental physics, so in 
meteorological researches, observations on the movements of 





the atmosphere, should have some specific object. At least re- 
gard should always be had to the times of commencement and 
cessation of the different winds; to the courses of the superior 
currents when any clouds are present to indicate them; to the 
circumstances attending theirchanges, and to those states or affec- 
tions which are indicated by the thermometer, barometer, hy- 
grometer and electrometer. From a sufficient mass of remarks 
made in this manner, at different places, by cotemporary obser- 
vers, and from it only, can true theories, and a lasting system be 
ever elicited. But who are there to supply such a desideratum? 

Mr. Volney, page 132, represents the caprice of the winds 
as much greater in the United States, than Europe; and asserts, 
that for nearly three years together, he never saw the winds at 
the same point for thirty-six hours. We admit the variableness 
of our winds; but observations at Cincinnati, for more than three 
yéars, give results different from those of the French pilgrim. 
During that period we have witnessed the wind between N. and 
E. for seven successive days; S. E. for five; S. W. for eight; and 
N. W. for six. It is probable, therefore, that the zrial currents 
are not more fluctuating at this place, than in other parts of the 
temperate zone. 

The character given by Mr. V. of our N. E. wind, is not 
strictly true. In its passage over the Alleghenies, this wind no 
doubt deposits a great portion of its humidity, but it still brings 
rain or snow at least four times out of five. These precipita- 
tions, more especially the latter, are not, however, so copious 
here, as inthe Atlantic states. The N.E. wind, moreover, may 
reach some portions of this country, by passing up the valley of 
the St. Laurence, and over the lakes Ontario and Erie; in which 
case its moisture must be rather augmented, than diminished. 

The strange notions of Mr. Volney concerning the S. E. 
wind of the United States, have been adverted to by Dr. 
Mitchill. The French traveller seems to have suspected, that we 
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would be surprised, to be told that the banks of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays can compress the sides of an elevated co- 
lumn of rarefied atmosphere, and that a mass of hot, thin air, 
can displace, in a horizontal direction, the colder and denser air 
which surrounds it; therefore, to attract attention from these ab- 


surdities, he gravely informs us, that the hurricanes under con-- 


sideration, are probably produced by a horizontal whirlwind, about 
fifteen hundred feet high, brushing the earth’s surface with its 
circumference. This stratagem was certainly well devised, for 
it is impossible to attend to the former of these puerile specula- 
tions, after reading the latter. With the exception of his preface, 
this section on the S. E. wind, is certainly the most crude and 
hypothetical of any in the whole book. 

Concerning the S. wind, this traveller seems to have had 


_juster notions. He derives it from the centre of the Gulf of 


Mexico; but, to be consistent, he should not have ascribed its 
constantly exhibiting electrical phenomena to that cause; since 
he afterwards supposes the S. W., which sometimes blows for 
many days together, without producing any such appcarances, 
to come also from the Gulf. 

Mr. Volney’s chapter on the N. W. wind, exhibits less origi- 


nality than many other portions of his useful work; and his hy-. 


pothesis, if any can be extracted from that desultory article, is 
vague and unsatisfactory. Dr. Mitchill has, however, so particu- 
larly adverted to this, and so ingeniously supplied the defect, 
that we have little to add. We are inclined to believe that the 
S. W. wind of the Ohio countries, frequently becomes the N. W. 
or W.N. W. of the maritime states. The establishment of this 
supposition will solve an interesting problem in the meteorology 
of our country. But this is not a proper place forthe investi- 
gation. 


On the S. W. wind Mr. V. has employed twenty-four pages 
of his view; and the editors of the Medical Repository justly 
observed, that it is the very marrow of all he wrote upon the 
climate of the United States. His fundamental proposition is, 
that this is the prevalent wind of the western country ten months 
out of twelve, or five-sixths of the year. In this he was mista- 
ken; for from two and a half years uninterrupted observations, 
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itis found to prevail at this place, but seven months out of twelve. 
Of about sixteen hundred observations made during that period, 
something more than five hundred are S. W. It does not, how- 
ever, blow a third of the time, as this statement would seem to 
indicate. It seldom continues through the night, like most of 
our other winds, and the time of its actual existence, is not 
equal to a third of the year. 

Our author’s character of this, as of the other winds, of the 
United States, is drawn in lively colonrs, which are in the main 
well chosen. There is, however, one distinction of considera- 
ble importance, that he has omitted. The S. W. wind of the 
western country, is of two kinds, or exhibits two opposite states, 
wet and dry. The former, as its designation implies, is constantly 
attended with, or produces rain; it is accompanied with those 
forms of cloud which have been denominated stratus and cirro- 
stratus; it frequently and suddenly alternates with the N.E., blows 
through the night with the same velocity it had in the day, and 
generally continues from twenty-four to seventy-two hours. It 
is doubtless a current of rarefied intra-tropical air, gravitating 
towards the poles in the manner pointed out by Dr. Hadley; and 
not turned northwardly by reflection, as Mr. V. supposes. 

Essentially different from this humid current, which expands 
the hygrometer to a very high degree, is the arid S. W. which 
contracts it lower than any other. Dryness is not, however, the 
most striking characteristic of this wind. The most distinctive 
feature, is its nocturnal intermission. It commences moderately, 
sometime after sunrise, arrives at its’ maximum in the after- 
noon, and ceases at the going down of the sun, or soon after- 
wards. It seldom brings any other form of rain than a thunder 
shower, and not often that; but it prevails most in times of 
drought, and is commonly attended with a smoky atmosphere, 
and that variety of cloud termed cumulus, which is an accom- 


paniment of the dryest weather. 

To Mr. Volney’s theory of these winds, or rather of this 
wind, for he makes but one of the two currents, the American 
literati have made few or no objections. The author of an anony- 
mous essay on the climate of North America, has objected to 
the details of the French philosopher, but detains his fundamen- 
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tal principle, the deflection by mountains of the Atlantic trade 
winds over this country. From an attentive consideration of 
the phenomena of this wind, in the regions, we are disposed to 
doubt the truth of Mr. Volney’s hypothesis, and beg leave te 
state the following as the principal grounds of our scepticism. 

1. It is not probable that the Aumid and arid S$. W. have the 
same origin, and, as it is almost certain, that the former comes 
from the Gulf, some other source must be assigned to the 
latter. 








2. If this wind depended on the action of the sun upon the 
atmosphere of the Gulf, it should be most prevalent when that 
action is at the maximum of efficiency in July and August. 
But this is notthe case. It frequently prevails in April, May, 
' September and October, when the sun is vertical to places south 
of the Gulf. Even after the greatest solar influence had reach- 
ed those parts of S. America, which lie beyond the eastern pro- 
montory of that continent; the dry S. W. has continued to be the 
prevalent wind in the Ohio countries. And for five days before, 
and sixteen days after the summer solstice, the S. W. has been 
known at this place, to blow but five days, or about a fourth of 
the time. 

3. The trade wind does not cease at night, but the arid S. 
W., as we have already stated, invariably does. This certainly 
indicates a considerable degree of difference between them. 
But if the trade wind had nocturnal intermissions, it could not ac- 
count for the nightly suspension, and morning revival of the S. 
W. wind of this country. It requires several hours fora co- 
lumn of air to travel from the Gulf to the Ohio, and it is im- 
possible to believe that the succeeding day’s wind, in these vallies, 
is owing to the sun’s action on the atmosphere of the Gulf the 
preceding day, for it appears to commence throughout the whole 
of this country nearly at the same time. 

4. According to Mr. Volney’s own statement, the atmosphere 
ef the Gulf, from sending out immeasurable quantities of air 
along the slopes of the Missisippi, must stand in need of a 
corresponding supply from towards the pole, and hence the fre- 
quency of the N. E. wind. This is certainly true. But Mr. V. 
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seems to have forgotten, that he had previously supplied, indeed 
condensed the atmosphere of the Gulf, with the trade wind 
from the east; and that the breezes up the Missisippi, are, in 
reality, only the zrial overflowings of the Gulf. It is the pro- 
perty of a spring to straighten itself when bent, but not to re- 
turn beyond its natural state, and become permanently crooked 
the other way. If air be accumulated and condensed by the 
trade wind, in the Gulf, its elasticity may cause it to escape, in 
the different directions assigned by Mr. V.; but it can continue 
to escape no longer than till the equilibrium of density is re- 
stored. Its centrifugal tendency must necessarily cease, long 
before any vacuum is produced. 

5. The trade wind is known to be caused by the superior 
action of the sun in the torrid zone. The region to which that 
luminary is vertical, is a focus of suction, which, moving from E. 
to W., gives the wind perpetually that direction. Thus it ap- 
pears to depend on an attracting, rather than a propelling cause. 
It therefore will exist so as the focus of suction can be genera- 
ted. But the inefficiency of the sun’s power, at considerable 
elevations, is such, that whenever his rays become perpendicu- 
lar to the mountains of the northern point of S. America, and 
the isthmus of Darien, this focus, or rarefied spot, can no 
longer be produced; and the wind to which it gives rise ceases 
so completely, that not a breath of it is perceptible west of the 
Andean chain. Hence we see, that the trade wind results from 
the law, which gives all fluids a tendency to preserve an equili- 
brium, and when - that equilibrium is restored, the wind must 
cease. For an accumulation of air to take place in any particular 
region, a propelling power is essential; but no power of that 
kind exists in this case, and consequently no undue accumula- 
tlon can occur; and without such an accumulation, the reflec- 
tion Mr. V. contends for, cannot be produced. His notions 
were evidently derived from the established theory of the Gulf 
stream. That a perpetual wind, from Africa to America, can 
heap up the water in the Gulf of Mexico, is unquestionable. 
Such a wind is tothe water a propelling power, and its surface 
is unceasingly driven forward. But we have just seen, that the 
trade wind is the influx of the denser ambient air, to a rarefied 
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spot, that has a progressive motion westward; that it is indeed the 
result of something similar to attraction, instead of propulsion; 
and hence there is not in the causes of these two currents, the 
analogy which Mr. Volney supposed. To sum up the whole— 
the aqueous is an effect of the erial current, which results 
from the .rarefying action of the solar rays: the interposition of a 
mound will cause the former to become retrograde, or flow off 
laterally, to find its level; but the same interposition must ne- 
cessarily terminate the latter altogether, by destroying its imme- 
diate cause. If any should ask, are there not columns of air 
behind, that may gradually arrive and accumulate against the 
elevated mountains of S. America? it may be answered, that ac- 
cording tothe Halleyan doctrine of the trade wind, the airof the 
temperate zones is constantly flowing obliquely into the torrid; 
from whence it ascends.as soon as it has acquired a certain degree 
of heat; and that if this be true, it is manifest that none of the 
zrial columns overreach the Gulf, but those which enter the 
tropics so far west, that they do not become heated to the eleva- 

ting point, previous to their arrival at that limit. Hence it may 

be readily understood, how a perpetual wind may set towards the 
continent of America, without ever crossing, or accumulating 
over it, 

Mr. V. erroneously supposes heated air to act horizontally. 

It constantly tends upwards, and the potent action of the sun on 

the Gulf must rarefy, rather than condense its atmosphere. 

Most of the phenomena indeed which he asserts the Gulf to ex- 

hibit in summer, are more naturally referable to a rarefied, than 

a condensed atmosphere. | 

If these objections (which are not offered without much hesi- 
tation) disprove Mr. Volney’s theory, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider his details: if they do not, to follow him throughout the 
whole of his elaborate and ingenious article, would be unprofit- 


able; the subject is therefore for the present dismissed. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15th, 1811. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


COMMENTS ON THE CMARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Frew characters can be found more interesting than Oliver 
Goldsmith’s, and where we shall have to encounter more diffi- 
culty of analysis. He possessed a heart feelingly and exquisitely 
alive to every tender impulse, whether of joy, or sorrow. In the 
social circle he participated in all the merriment and whim that 
enlivened the table, and was made sometimes the victim, not so 
much of the glass, as of the cordial feeling, and hospitable glow 
excited by such liberal indulgence. Without attempting to vin- 
dicate such excess, surely the man who in the circle of private 
friendship feels his confidence and his heart expand by such 
artificial stimulants, 1s not so criminal as he who becomes the 
sullen and unsocial martyr to the solitary bottle. This man on 
an occasion where Goldsmith would indulge to excess, would 
be temperate, and assiduously husband his glass. The reason 
is obvious; conviviality has no charms for him—in proportion as 
song, and sentiment, and whim, reigned in all their fascinating 
and gay vicissitudes, he would sit at the table with a countenance 
grave and austerely demure. His eyes are fastened on the 
company present, and as the hand of confidence unlocks the 
portals of every heart, he is a spy upon every one. He is col- 
lecting materials for future vengeance, and plotting mischief 
while seated in the bosom of private friendship. After the 
company have dispersed and this man returns to his home, the 
doors are carefully barred, and he, who before could so austerely 
resist the temptations of the glass, now reels a solitary drunkard 
to his bed. Such was not Goldsmith; he was oppressed with 
poverty, melancholy, and neglect, and his hours of enjoyment 
were few; he loved his friends, and when they were assembled, 
he wished to forget the neglect of the world, his own poverty, to 
raise his drooping and sensitive spirit to a parallel with theirs, 
and to give the hour to undivided, unmingled enjoyment. Con- 
nected with these social qualities, he possessed another trait of 
character, a wish to shine in conycrsation, a talent which his 
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niggard nature had denied. It was only with his pen and in the 
solitude of his closet that we could discover Goldsmith at full 
length. Here his friends enjoyed an undisputed preeminence 
in the contest, and they exercised to the utmost all the rights 
of the victors. Much as we revere the memory of the man, 
we can but mingle a smile with our respect, when we observe 
the ruefyl countenance he cast upon the company, when his joke 
went unrewarded by asmile. Full of confidence that his friends 
would follow suit, he led the way by an obstreperous laugh, until 
the mischievously demure faces of the company recalled him 
to himself. This inequality between his tongue and pen, result- 
ed from that inconsiderate ardour that prompted him to seize 
the opportunity presented for a triumph, which when occupied 
left no time for reflection afterwards. His post was taken and 
in the flurry and agitation of the moment he was compelled to 
fight his way through, with almost a certainty of defeat. His 
friends, on the other hand, cool and collected, sensible of their 
advantages, were preparing a malicious laugh at the jester in- 
stead of his jokes. We have not the smallést doubt, that Gold- 
smith would, in those moments, voluntar ily have bartered all his 
fame and-hopes as. an author, to. have been honourably acquit 
of such mortify itigegmbatrassments. This propensity to seize 
the occasion presented for a victory, without consulting his 
means, was the cause of many of his misfortunes. When Burke 
had astonished the house of Commons by his eloquence, the 
conversation of the club, of which our author was a member, 
was turned to that point, and Goldsmith briskly declared, that 
eloquence was merely an art, and that he himself, without 
preparation, could pronounce as good an oration in English, 
Latin, or Greek. He was taken at his word, and required to 
mount the table, and to pronounce a Greek oration on the spur 
of the occasion. Goldsmith, not considering for a moment the 
degrading nature of the request, without a single thought in his 
brains, mounts the table, and to his own astonishment and ex- 
pectation of the company, was incapable of uttering a word. 
This hurry of the mind is characteristic of the Irish, and the 
parent of those blunders denominated bulls. This habit was a 
neverfailing source of mortification to poor Goldsmith, of which 
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Garrick never lost an opportunity to reap the advantage. The 
familiarity of his manners was such, and his frankness so un- 
bounded, as to deprive him of all the influence of personal dig- 
nity. Whatever incident burthened his mind, however much 
its revelation might tend to his personal disgrace, was freely 
communicated, and it may be made a question, whether his 
friends were not as accurately acquainted with the state of his 
own feelings, as he was himself. This gave them in every con- 
test, a decided preeminence; they so perfectly knew his weak 
points of character, that he was at all times a harmless instru- 
ment in their hands. Such habits of unrestrained intercourse, 
and of unsparing communication impaired in the eyes of his 
friends that reverence which the peculiar lustre of his pen was 
so calculated to inspire. They forgot the powerful, the pathetic 
and exquisitely beautiful writer, in the simple, artless individual, 
who was thus made the toy of the table. Had this freedom 
been confined merely to their habits of personal intercourse, it 
might have passed off with other levities of the moment unre- 
garded. But when his friends presume so far as to suffer that 
opinion to pollute the pages of their books; it then may become 
the subject of animadversion with equal severity and justice. 
Mr. Cumberland it seems was present at the club, when a play 
of Goldsmith’s was about to be acted. Goldsmith was himself 
present likewise, and shewed some embarrassment in the com- 
pany of Cumberland, as they were both at that time writers 
who were candidates for dramatic applause. However, sur- 
mounting all his embarrassments, he thus accosted Mr. Cumber- 
land, with that amiable frankness for which his character was so 
distinguished; “You write for fame, I write for money, and care 
very little about fame.” We have no doubt such was the precise 
opinion of Oliver Goldsmith. But how does Mr. Cumberland 
comport himself on this occasion? In a strain of affected supe- 
riority he swells in his chair, and inserts this paragraph in his 
memoirs: “ [I really felt for the distresses of the amiable poet.” 
He mentions that his intentions were benevolent towards him, 
and that he was ever disposed to render him kind offices. Nay, 
not content with this, and sweltering under the influence of the 
compliment that the amiable modesty of Goldsmith conferred, 
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he sneers at his talents for the drama. And did Mr. Cumber- 
land believe that the opinion Goldsmith expressed was in con- 
formity to the opinion of the world? “ Felt for the distresses of 
the amiable poet!” and was Goldsmith to be a pensioner on the 
bounty of Richard Cumberland? Was Cumberland blind to a glo- 
ry that outdazzled his own? Did he really believe that Goldsmith, 
whatever might be his expectations, was to be abandoned by pos- 
terity to oblivion? Yes, he did; and whatever may be the merits 
of Cumberland, the fact is undeniable, he harboured a mean 
jealousy towards cotemporary writers. He felt that whatever 
applause was bestowed on them, detracted so much from his 
merit. Another weakness in the character of Goldsmith was 
credulity; this made him the dupe of every species of imposi- 
tion, and what is very singular, he never reformed by experience. 
Knaves without the slightest claim to charity were sure of im- 
posing on his benevolence, whenever he had funds at command. 
This extreme liability to deception resulted from his abhorrence 
to contemplate a spectacle -so base, as a detection of such 
falsehood represents. Minds of strong sensibility, indulging in 
the luxury such feelings excite, loathe the thought that all 
this may result from tales of artificial distress, and would prefer 
being the dupe of such deception rather than to hazard by 
detection the violation of feelings so sacred. It may generally 
be remarked, that persons inheriting strong sensibilities, are 
always prone to be credulous. The tale has made its impres- 
sion before incredulity has an opportunity to whisper a doubt, 
and afterwards we believe with the same energy that we feel. 
Goldsmith likewise inherited a peculiar irritability of temper. 
We may very well conceive how much this must have been 
managed to his disadvantage, when his frank and open demea- 
nour are considered. Johnson with an irritability of temper, 
little, if at all inferior to Goldsmith’s, by his stern and austere 
deportment, forbade all impertinence of intimate intercourse. 
He had too high a sense of his own dignity, even in the conver- 
sation of his dearest friends, to allow of improper liberties. 
This served him as a guard against such frequent trials of his 
temper; but far different was the fate of poor Goldsmith. . His 
friends delighted to irritate him, for they knew that the slightest 
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advances towards a reconciliation on their part, would be met 
with entire forgiveness on his. Thus perfectly acquainted with 
the tone of all his feelings, they made it their employment to 
exhibit him in every ludicrous attitude, to enjoy his teazing dis- 
tresses, to inflame his irritability, and then to ask and to receive 
his forgiveness. Whether such conduct perseveringly followed 
up, can be justified on the score, not of decency alone, but of 
morality also, is a question which we do not hesitate to answer 
decidedly in the negative. Had these gentlemen been the 
enemies, instead of the friends of Goldsmith, what more could 
they have done to torture his tranquillity? They would have 
Jacked the opportunities they then enjoyed of disturbing his 
quiet; they would have lacked that intimate knowledge of his 
character and habits, that with the aid of their friendship they 
possessed. Surely there are seasons in which it is impertinent 
for our friends to trifle with us, and bounds beyond which even 
friendship is not warranted to go. Nor can we conceive of many 
characters more hateful than those, who, with the word friend- 
ship on their lips, are perpetually committing acts of open 
hostility to friendship. That fatal and abused word is pronoun- 
ced as an opiate to every indignity, and must be borne with, be- 
cause they only torture us to prove the strength of their attach- 
ments. What possible pleasure is derived to witness the vexa- 
tions and sufferings of a heart that feels for our welfare, while 
we know ourselves to be the cause of such suffering and vexa- 
tion, is beyond our power to imagine. Of such characters was 
Goldsmith the daily dupe: instead of humouring his innocent 
peculiarities, and hiding his little foibles, they sought every oc- 
casion to expose them both, for their merriment and laughter. 
But Goldsmith, although quick to take umbrage, and to do an 
offensive act when he did, was as speedy to repair a fault when 
he was sensible of having committed one. His servants would 
irritate him to offer them personal violence, with a full know- 
ledge that they would receive money for such outrages as soon 
as resentment had subsided. His poverty has been exclusively 
charged to the account of his profusion; but this is both un- 
generous and unjust. Lord Lyttleton the younger, professes to 
lay the whole blame of Goidsmith’s poverty at his own door, be- 
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cause he did not make what he might have made by his writings. 
Undoubtedly this is true; but allowing his lordship’s postulate, 
still we contend no censure alights upon Oliver Goldsmith. 
He possessed a coy and virgin fear of being in any way instru- 
mental in promoting human misery. Thus, when he sold his 
poem entitled “ The Traveller,” and received the bookseller’s 
note for the money, he shewed the obligation to a friend, who 
remarked that it was a large sum considering the diminutive 
size of his poem. Oliver replied, I think so too, and I am afraid 
the poor man will suffer by his contract. I am resolved there- 
fore to return the note and the bookseller shall pay me accord- 
ing to the sale of the poem; and this was accordingly done. 
Such peculiarities prevented him from bringing his talents to a 
favourable market. His lordship’s censure is, therefore, for the 


“most part unjust. 


We know that nothing is easier, than for a man to loll at his 
ease and to censure with more philosophy than common sense, all 
such peculiarities. We are not answerable to them for our belief; 
we write not to them, and despair of making them converts to our 
opinions; but when they will condescend to inform us, why it has 
pleased Heaven to form one man with anose longer than his 
neighbour’s, we will then undertake to assign the reason why 
Heaven should endow another man with more sensibility than his 
neighbour. We will not attempt to disguise the fact; Goldsmith, 
notwithstanding his poverty, was incontrovertibly addicted to 
habits of profusion. His convivial habits, the company and con- 
versation of his friends, who in spite of all their multiplied exer- 
tions to the contrary, were still dear to his heart, led him into ex- 
penses which his scanty finances were not at all times competent 
to bear. Besides, as he was a poet, he availed himself of a poet’s 
license in paying adebt. It may seem a little singular that 
people in narrow circumstances, who know the value of credit, 
and how prone they are to require it, should not avail them- 
selves of the earliest opportunities they have, punctually and 
honourably to discharge their debts, and thus establish their pre- 
tentions to credit, on solid and permanent grounds. But the 
fact is notoriously the reverse; they are always obtaining credit 
and always losing the credit when obtained, Probably it re- 
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sults from a love of present ease. Comfort with such men is 
so rare and costly an article, that they do not hesitate to purchase 
it now, with a mortgage of certain misery hereafter.’ Thus fared 
it with Goldsmith. His tavern bill at last was produced by his 
landlady, and while his ears were ringing with the hollow dittoes; 
he bethought himself first of marrying his hostess, a scheme he 
certainly would have adopted, had not the good old Vicar of 
Wakefield, like a humane parson as he was, paid the debt. These 
debts which had a legal obligation to enforce them, Goldsmith 
did not seem to think had any other; and such was his abhorrence 
of a catchpole, that he did not appear to think any demand was 
either moral, or honourable, which this obnoxious personage 
had any agency in collecting. He would have much preferred 
giving money to a beggar, than paying a just debt, whatever 
penalty such delinquencies might occasion. We have spoken 
already of his occasional despondency, but it is worthy of note, 
that his poverty never was the cause. On such occasions ne 
man exhibited more of the practical philosopher than Oliver 
Goldsmith. He fairly laughed Poverty out of countenance, and 
in the language of one of his brother Irishmen, when every thing 
was gone, he was resolved to live happy and comfortable on 
what was left. And this very circumstance was, in one respect, 
highly favourable to his genius. He thus became acquainted 
with life in all its pleasant and painful varieties. He at one time 
frequented the circles of the learned and polite, the high born 
lords and ladies of the kingdom, where his range of observation 
extended to whatever object could charm the eye, or captivate 
the fancy; at another time he was compelled to seek the recesses 
of low and vulgar life, where Vice assumes all her native defor- 
mity, and Virtue possesses no attraction but her own. Of course, 
he had an opportunity of beholding Vice and Virtue, surrounded 
with the splendor and fascination of a court, down throughout 
all the minor grades of life, until they were both exhibited in 
their own nakedness in a hovel. This gave to his painting all 
the precision of personal observance. He did not sit in monas- 
tic seclusion, and draw his knowledge from books; he mingled 
in all the bustle and uproar of all classes, and drew his materials 
fromthence. There is, consequently, a freshness in his colour- 
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ing, a strength of expression, that recalls to the eye the origi- 
nal at once. He deals in particular, but not local nature. Hu- 
man nature, however, or wherever modified, would assume the 
particular form of Goldsmith’s pencil. We hesitate not to as- 
sert, that it is this distinguishing feature that constitutes the 
charm of his pages. Though he has described scenes that we 
never saw, yet there is in every part of human nature, so modifi- 
ed, a community of alliance. .The combinations are so natural, 
our feelings follow implicitly his pencil, and he leads us into 
the belief that we have seen the same spectacles ourselves. 
Here it may not be amiss to notice the misspent time, and in- 
dustry misplaced, in those authors who exhaust themselves in 
describing local nature, or more perspicuously, nature as it is 


- sometimes broken up into peculiar habits and manners, with 


which the great mass of mankind hold no sympathy, or alliance. 
As such subjects are purely local, local likewise must be the 
impressions they produce. ‘Thus, if a painter should employ his 
pencil, an orator his tongue, a poet, a novelist, or a dramatic 
writer his pen, in describing a Spartan woman whose son was 
slain in battle, lamenting not over his mangled body, but the 
misery of her country, we should admire without interest. 
Goldsmith’s specimens of particular nature on the other hand, 
are such as we all recognize; they are formed from those rela- 
tions and combinations, such as nature in all her various modifi- 
cations assumes, and they speak to posterity with confidence. 
But we must not be drawn aside from our object by such specu- 
Jations. We have undertaken to state, that poverty was not the 
cause of Goldsmith’s occasional despondency, and it now behoves 
us to state what it was. Notwithstanding his pretended indif- 
ference to fame, it was merely pretended after all. It isincredi- 
ble that Goldsmith, a man who envied his confederates of the 
social circle the popularity of a table, should feel such morbid 
indifference for his reputation as an author in the eyes of the 
world. This applause so coveted, was not munificently bestowed. 
When Dr. Johnson related his interview with his sovereign, and 
the splendid compliment that august personage bestowed upon 
his talents, Goldsmith was observed fretting by himself in a 


corner of the room, He was at that time, running mortifying 
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parallels between his friend’s popularity and his own, and this 


made him pensive and uneasy. At last the natural goodness of 
his heart surmounted every obstacle, and he joined with the 
company in their congratulations to Johnson. This trait was 
peculiarly discernible. When he contrasted the praise bestowed 
on other authors with his own comparative obscurity, it produ- 
ced a little subacid kind of envy for the moment, which, after 
finding vent in one or two petulant remarks, was finally lost and 
borne away in the torrent of benevolence from behind. His 
little foibles were thus but the precursors of noble and generous 
virtues. Ardent and aspiring after fame as he was, his niggard 
destiny would not allow him to take his own route in the pursuit. 
He was the slave of booksellers, and compelled to devote his mind 
to studies and researches uncongenial to his nature. His impa- 
tience in being thus restricted; the time unavoidably wasted in 
such occupations, from which profit was his only hope; the friends 
of his bosom, who had already distanced him in that glorious ca- 
reer; his own sensibility, peculiarly alive to his own disgrace; all! 
operating together, produced that despondency of which we have 
been speaking. More patience, more fortitude, or a spirit of pro- 
phecy, would either have changed his despondency to a smile. 
We must remark that between him and Johnson there. was scarce- 
ly a shade of resemblance. Johnson was formed to frown at op- 
position, and to take difficulty by the beard. As an evidence ot 
this, when Johnson’s tragedy of Irene was acted, it was hissed by 
the audience, or, in the characteristic style of theatrical elegance, 
damned. Appearing on that evening at the club, he was asked 
how he felt, and he answered “dike the monument.’? When the 
same mishap befell poor Oliver, he appeared likewise at the club. 
Knowing that he was watched with the eye of a lynx, he affect- 
ed unusual spirits, and even attempted to sing, to hide his 
chagrin more effectually: all this only served to make his dis- 
tress appear more ludicrously comic, until at last falling on 
Johnson’s bosom, he burst into a flood of tears. We may well 
conceive how a disappointment in obtaining, what has been, not 
unaptly, called the last infirmity of noble minds, or in plainer 
dialect, fame, would act on such sensitive nerves. Thus we ac- 


count for the despondency of Goldsmith. These are some of 
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* the outlines of a character, which, when viewed in one mass, 
of we must admire and respect. His foibles consisted of that class 
” of offences, injurious only to the owner; they resulted in the 
- main, from honourable feelings, and from a mind above the sta- 
be tion that divine providence allotted. Not having sufficient forti- 
le 


tude to contract his actions to the station he occupied, he was 
labouring to do more than his means allowed him, and thus 
constantly exposing his own imbecility. Had his means been 
equal to his wishes, those very foibles now so prodigally abused, 
would have been as liberally applauded as virtues. But surely 
censure ought to abate something of asperity, when we find 
that those follies sprung from the purest benevolence, from an 
heart that bled for the distresses of mankind, which, while me- 
' ditating on them, was forgetful of its own. Itis not always that 
our foibles derive their origin from motives so exalted; and Gold- 
smith is not irreparably criminal, because his wishes extended 
beyond his means of doing good. He may be pardoned if in 
relieving others he injured himself, and cordially made the sa- 
crifice. As to his foibles, which his friends instead of benevo- 
lently attempting to veil, delighted in exposing, and which by 
their kindness are now delivered down for remotest posterity to 
laugh at, the reproach must alight upon them. This must be the 
case, or otherwise it was criminal in Oliver to inherit the com- 
mon infirmities of nature. We will not stop to notice Boswell’s 
opinion of our author’s merits, considering it not of sufficient 
importance whatever it might have been. Passing from the 
private character and manners of Oliver Goldsmith, to a con- 
sideration of his works, we must confess ourselves to be embar- 
rassed with considerable difficulties in attempting to portray : 
with accuracy such brilliant, such beautiful, and such changa- 
ble traits. His sensibility was the pupil of his fancy, and attend- 
ed that capricious nymph in all her devious routs. Where fancy 
alone, (as in the page of Dr. Darwin,) has jurisdiction over us, 
we are strangers to every place we visit in such company. 
Admiration may indeed exist, but as that is soon satisfied by 
novelty, we turn for the same gratification elsewhere. It is the | 





curiosity of a traveller passing through a strange country, who 
has only time to observe the public buildings, and pass on with- 
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out any sympathy for the inhabitants. Goldsmith’s page on the 
other hand, has the interest which a traveller feels who is bound 
to the people whom he visits, by friendship, or by favourable 
report. He enters the temple for the purposes of worship, 
the theatre for amusement, the table for convivial, and the 
grave yard for melancholy sensations. Goldsmith avoided as- 
tonishment, knowing how fugitive the impression was, and it was 
his peculiar art to make novelty familiar. After the necro- 
mancy of his page has subsided, when we come to ponder on the 
incidents we have read, then it is that for the first time we dis- 
cover novelty. It was never placed in the front, but in the back 
ground of the piece. Expedients of this kind, lead to courses 
of delightful musing, and we wonder how it is that we have 
been so thrown from our guard, that our affections have been 
so entrapped without our knowledge. Our author knew better 
than any man of his day, the art of taking the human heart by 
stealth. Critics have endeavoured to reduce such arts, to what 
they are pleased to term elementary principles. A plainer 
solution awaits us, Goldsmith’s sensibility was ardent, the mo- 
ment his versatile fancy presented a picture of his mind, his 
affections were caught, and under this impression he wrote. It 
may seem singular, that the man who was himself the dupe of 
every species of imposition, should in his pages display such 
consummate knowledge of, and competency to detect, the very 
arts of which he was made the daily victim. Let it be remem- 
bered however, that the very circumstance that enabled him to 
develop by his pen fraud and artifice, was the cause that made 
him personally their dupe. His ardent sensibility, so much at 
the service of his fellow beings, when engaged by a tale of real 
distress, left his philosophy to speculate upon such incident in his 
closet,and he was then at leisure to make himself the prototype 
of the imaginary being, who was the dupe of such knavery. What 
Goldsmith actually suffered, it cost him but very little pains to 
describe. Such is the wayward character of such a genius, 
notwithstanding, that if, while his pen was engaged in the de- 
tection and exposition of such fanciful knavery, a case should 
happen, precisely the same in all its circumstances as the one 
he was then portraying, we have no sort of doubt he would be 
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again made the dupe; and that the only benefit he would receive 
from it, would be the materials it would furnish for anotlrer 
speculation. His page is then rightly considered a fair epitome 
of his life; alife whose governing feature was a quick and deli- 
cate sensibility. His intellect, as before remarked, was at the 


command of his bookseller, and still whatever station was allot-. 


ted for its mansion, that station appeared to be the one for which 
it was peculiarly formed. When he acts the character of a 
Chinese philosopher, he talks like one. Instead of that misera- 
ble apery of the oriental style, as replete with metaphoric bom- 
bast as it is destitute of common sense, he wisely comprehend- 
ed his character, and believed that however nations may be tinc- 
tured by their own peculiar habits, nonsense was the same uni- 
versally. Other imitators of the oriental style, have laboured 
under the belief that common sense was the staple commodity 
of England, and an article of contraband every where else. 

Asa poet, his distinguishing characteristics are a simplicity 
and an accuracy of delineation that does not offend by its mi- 
nuteness; avoiding at the same time that generality of expres- 
sion, where all the hues of identity are feeble and indistinct. 
He leaves green fields, sunny skics, blue rivers, lofty mountains, 
and lowly vallies, for the contemplation of Phillis and Daphne, 
the silly sheep and the still more silly shepherds. On the cther 
side, an incident that Bloomfield would select to identify an ob- 
ject, Goldsmith would reject. Bloomfield’s crazy Poll for in- 
stance, might have “shared the slumbers of the sty”’ before Gold- 
smith’s muse would have awakened her, or her delectable bed- 
fellows, the hogs. This medium of grouping together interest- 
ing objects, preserving things common and familiar, and avoid- 
ing the mean and low, is the genuine character of true simplicity, 
and for such, and such only, was the page of Goldsmith so re- 
markable. His images are for the most part his own; though 
he does in some instances, (if it is not a contradiction in terms) 
commit plagiarism on himself. Such is that passage in his 
“ ‘Traveller:” 


** Like the fair bow that bounds the earth and skies, 
Which lures from far, but as I follow, flies.” 
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This passage is taken from the Vicar of Wakefield, where 
the same thought in different words is repeated. Wherever he 
applies to his own use a thought suggested by some other wri- 
ter, it receives new lustre from his hands. Thus Shakspeare 
says of the tidings of prince Arthur’s death: “I saw a smith 
standing with his hammer thus! With open mouth swallowing 
a tailor’s news.” Goldsmith presents us with the same figure 


in another attitude:—~ 


“No more the smith his sooty brow shall clear, 
Relax his pond’rous strength and lean to hear.” 


After the mind is thus warmed by the contemplations of the 
surrounding scenery, Goldsmith’s muse breaks forth in appro- 
priate feelings, all of which have been suggested by the objects, 
and this gives additional importance to both. However unfortu- 
nate he may have been in his attempts to excite interest in tel- 
ling a story, his guardian genius was more propiious when he 
employed his pen for that purpose. David Garrick alludes to 
this in the following line: 


‘“‘ He wrote like an Angel, and talk’d like poor Poll.” 


Beyond all men of that age, he succeeded (if we may be al- 
lowed the expression) in hiding himself behind his subject. 
Johnson for example, whatever may be the worth of his remarks, 
and none hold them in higher admiration than we do, constantly 
occupies a front view in all his compositions. There is the 
stern integrity, the lowering lip of contempt, the rigid unbend- 
ing Roman moralist, discernible in every period. We question 
much whether a painter accustomed to combine forms for his 
pencil himself, would not, from a mere perusal of his works, 
sketch the doctor’s features with tolerable exactness. Can this 
be said of Goldsmith? No. When a lady, he flirts his fan and 
ogles; when a fop, he dandles his cane and carries an opera 
glass, because he can see better without it; when a tar, he drinks 
his can of grog, and swears he is fighting for the Church, and 
Goldsmith is no where seen, felt, heard, or remembered, and 
yet like an invisible spirit he is present every where. As an 
evidence, how precisely he hit a character designed for better 
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things than his employment was, Edmund Burke may stand as 
an example. Goldsmith said of him, 


“ Who dorn for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


These words although the offspring of sport, were awfully pro- 
phetic: neither the poet, nor the subject of- his song, dreamed 
that the moment was approaching, when Burke was to assume 
the character he was thus obliquely censured for not assuming. 
Burke did live to see the time when duty compelled him to re- 
nounce the “narrow limits” of his party, and to vindicate the cause 
of the civilized “ universe.’’ Goldsmith merely saw then a great 
mind in the comparative petty occupations of party. As a dra- 
matic writer his fame has outlived the sneers of Mr. Cumber- 
land, and that fame, which in defiance of criticism still maintains 
its post, is evidence the most conducive that the criticism Is 
wrong. We will not trespass on the patience of the reader by 
stirring the question respecting the dramatic sanctity of the 
unities. They have already received their death blow from 
Dr. Johnson, and peace totheir ashes. Of all the dull formality 
and sober trifling of criticism, we believe this to be the dullest, 
to instruct a man how to laugh or cry, according to Aristotle. 
The character of a novelist, seemed more congenial than any 
other to the temper and habits of Oliver Goldsmith. He could 
there find an assemblage of what he so beautifully and feelingly 
expresses in the person of the good old Vicar, “ happy human 
faces.” The simple Englishman surrounded by his family, all 
smiling, innocent, healthy, and industrious, presented to the 
author’s benevolent heart, this delightful assemblage. We will 
pause but a moment to notice that the character of the Vicar, 
the clergyman in the deserted village, and the reverend brother 
of Dr. Goldsmith mentioned in the Traveller, appear to be on 
inspection, one and the same. A novel was a ground Gold- 
smith delighted to occupy, because he could dwell on ideal forms 
of felicity; he could overwhelm them with misfortune to make 
their subsequent prosperity more endearing. Critics have 
stated as an objection to this novel, that the Vicar’s rise from 
misfortune to prosperity was too sudden and abrupt. This remark 
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is unfounded altogether. Allowing Burchel to be what he pro- 
fessed to be, Sophia’s lover, is it to be supposed that he would 
espouse the daughter, and suffer her beloved father, and his own 
friend to wear away his locks whiter by misery than by age, in 
the walls of a dungeon?—that he whose soul was alive to honour 
would countenance the baseness of his nephew! —We think that 
incredibility steps in at another door. It has too much of the 
marvellous, that Jenkinson should have been the very person 
who in the end proved virtuously unfaithful to his trust, and pro- 
cured the real marriage of Olivia. Burchel knew that those 
ladies were ladies of pleasure, whom his nephew introduced to 
the Vicar’s family in the characters of persons of quality, and 
never communicated the intelligence to Sophia as he ought to 
have done. Gentlemen who have made natural history their 
study, censure Goldsmith’s for being nothing more than a com- 
pilation. Goldsmith in his conversation with his bookseller on 
the subject, professed to do nothing more. He agreed to take 
the facts as he found them, and out of that mass to make his 
volumes interesting and amusing. It was a subject he was 
utterly ignorant of, and was not responsible for the truth of the 
facts. Those who have read those amusing volumes, are able 
to judge how faithfully he complied with his contract. With 
regard to the style of Oliver Goldsmith, he seems to have formed 
it on the model of no writer either precedent or cotemporane- 
ous. It is so precisely suited to the subjects he handles, and 
those subjects are so various, that it is difficult to embrace it by 
a definition broad and characteristic enough. It has sometimes 
the pomp and grandeur of Johnson’s, and was at all times more 
pliant and accommodating. It possessed in a peculiar degree 
a graceful fluency, so natural, artless, and unstudied, the expres- 
sion seemed to have cost the author no effort. The words, 
though selected with care, were disposed with such consummate 
art, they seemed the spontaneous effusions of the mind. Gold- 
smith studied to appear gracefully negligent. The ornaments 
and embellishments are apparently thrown at random; but they 
always fall and sparkle in their proper places. His periods 
never fatigue as Johnson’s do, by their monotonous termina- 
tions. Weare fascinated with a boundless variety in their struc- 
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ture. He does not with Dr. Johnson preserve an undeviating 
uniformity of course: at one time he towers into sublimity, at 
another time he lowers his flight, and shaves the ground; at 
another he holds the middle wing. He was fond and perhaps 
too liberal in antithesis. His style of humour was original, and 
his characters of real life were drawn with such nice and imper- 
ceptible gradations of departure, they had to all appearance the 
fidelity of real copies. When he touched the strings of sensi- 
bility, they vibrated to his hand, and in the words of his illustri- 
ous friend, “nullum non tettigit non ornavit.” Such was the 
private-and such the literary character of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Dr. Johnson while he was once walking in company with our 
author in Westminster Abbey, and behalding the monuments of 
the illustrious dead, pointing to one of these august memorials 
exclaimed “ forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.” This 
little effusion of a sportive moment is now reduced to a fact; 
their dust now mingle with that of heroes, kings, patriots,, and 
poets, in that venerable repository. It now remains for other 
aspirants after fame to point to their monuments and say, For- 
sitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MUTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 


in the year 1504, only 307 years ago, the master of the cere- 
monies of pope Julius II, ranked the powers of Europe as under. 
This was the rule of precedence for ambassadors. 


1 Emperor of Germany, 13 Bohemia, 

2 King of the Romans, 14 Poland, 

5S France, 15 Denmark, 

4, Spain, ' 16 Republic of Venice, 

5 Arragon, 17 Duke of Britanny, 

6 Portugal, 18 Duke of Burgundy, 

7 England, 19 Elector of Bavaria, 

8 Sicily, 20 Elector of Brandenburg, 
9 Scotland, 21. Elector of Saxony, 
10 Hungary, 22 Arch Duke of Austria, 
1t Navarre, 23 Duke of Savoy, 


12 Cyprus, 24 Grand Duke of Florence. 
TOL. VWI 
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Neither Russia nor Prussia appear on this list; but how many 
in return have disappeared, and of those that remain, how have 
they changed rank and importance! Of the papal court, that — 
thus dictated to others, what are we to say now, unless it be 
what Brutus said over the inanimate body of Cesar: 


“but yesterday 
His word might have been weigh’d ’gainst half the world: 
Now none so low as do him reverence.” 





Such is the mutability of human greatness. 


Spain, until the time of Lewis XIII, led the taste in Europe, 
as France has done since. The change took place by degrees: 
it began soon after the French interest yielded to Henry IV, in 
France, and the armada to queen Elizabeth in England. The 
splendour of Louis XIV completed the change; and though the 
Spaniards have preserved their ancient dress and manners, they 
have long had no imitators. At the same period, when wealth 
and power began to quit Spain, her authority, in matters of taste 
and fashion, fell off, and scarcely any remnants are now left of 
either. An anecdote, little known, of the great duc de Sully, 
will prove the fact of this change, and determine the time when 
it took place beyond adoubt. Sully retired from court after the 
unfortunate death of his royal master, and lived to a great age: 
Louis XIII, wishing to consult him on some affair of great im- 
portance, requested him to come to court. The old duke arri- 
ved in the midst of the court: all the courtiers dressed some- 
thing in what has since been termed the French style. Sully 
was still.in his Spanish dress, and his antique appearance excited 
a sort of ridicule amongst the young courtiers, which he ob- 
serving said, with great gravity,—“ Sire, when the great Henry, 
of glorious memory, did me the honour to consult with me, he 
always ordered every buffoon out of his presence.” Louis XIII 
followed the hint immediately, to the great mortification of the 


young fashionables of that day. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Sir, 

Having, during my early reading, collected many passages, that seem- 
ed to me well worthy of being laughed at as specimens of learned nonsense, or 
pompous and affected description, I strung them together in the following 
essay, which was published in the European Magazine for 1787. I have ex- 
tracted it from thence, and made some additions. If it be worth your while to 
insert it in the Port Folio, do so. 


Yours, 
Northumberland. T. C. 


ON THE ART OF SINKING IN PROSE. 


Cons1DERING the success which the treatise MEPI BAOOYE, 
or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, of my deceased friend and much 
honoured master, Martinus Scriblerus, hath had; what numerous 
disciples have proceeded from his school; what excellent ex- 
amples of his precepts these latter days have produced, and 
how wonderfully his labours have guided and improved the style 
of modern poetry; it has been matter of surprise to me that no 
one hath hitherto put forth some similar tractate on the pro- 
found in prosaic composition; more especially considering the 
divers apposite illustrations which might easily be produced 
from writers of the past and present ages. Something of this 
kind has indeed been attempted, and successfully executed, re- 
specting one style of prosaic bathos, that is to say,the lexiphanic, 
by the deceased Dr. Kenrick, of vituperative memory. So far 
as his* work extendeth, it is sufficiently well performed, and 
may preclude the necessity of any other to the same purport; for 
which reason the lexiphanic in prose shall be left either unno- 
ticed, or slightly and collaterally touched on, in what I shall say 
‘concerning the prosaic division of the profound. 

My worthy predecessor, Martinus Scriblerus, hath well 
proved that there zs an art of sinking in poetry; and all his ge- 
neral arguments are so much to the purpose of proving also that 
there és an art of sinking in prose, that it is unnecessary for me 
to repeat here, in less elegant diction, what hath been so disert- 


* The tract entitled “ Lexiphanes,” was net written by Dr. Kenrick, I he- 
eve, but by a Mr. Campbell. T.C. 
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ly and irrefragably urged by that learned man. I shall therefore 
proceed to describe and illustrate the various styles of the 
profound, so far as the same respects prosaic composition. And 
herein, as I purposely touch not on the lexiphanic, for reasons 
before alleged, I go on to the style immediately adjoining there- 
to, that is to say, the zebulose or obumbratory style. By the as- 
sistance of this species of the bathos in prose, a plain subject is 
obscured, simplicity is clothed with pomp, and a nothingness of 
idea puts on the garb of mysterious learning and profound re- 
search. In this style is the definition which master Hobbes 
hath given us of a cause Causa est summa, sive aggre- 





gatum accidentium omnium, tam in agentibus guam in fia- 
tiente, ad firofiositum effectum concurrentium, guibus omnibus 
existentibus effectum non existere, vel guolibet eorum uno absente 
existere, intelligi non frotest.”? ‘ That is,” saith *Dr. Eachard, 
“ A causa is a certain pack or aggregate of trangams, which 
being all packed up and corded close together, they may 
then be truly said in law to constitute a complete and essential 
pack; but if any trangam be taken out, or missing, the pack 
then loses its packishness, and cannot any longer be said to be 
a pack.” Similar thereto is the elaborate definition which the 
same author (master Hobbes) affordeth of an assertion or propo- 
sition. In common language, this may be termed the affirma- 
tion of one thing concerning another, and may be well under- 
stood. But a writer well skilled in the bathos, will think this 
the least qualification of his compositions, and nobly aim at 
somewhat more praiseworthy. In this spirit, a proposition is said 
to be “ Oratio constans ex duobus nominibus cofiulatis, que sig- 
nificat is gut loguitur concifiere se nomen frosterius ejusdem rei 
nomen esse, cujus est nomen frrius.” This is well likened to 
what Zacutus saith in his treatise, concerning aspoon, which he 
defines, Instrumentum quoddam concavo-convexum, guo frosiio 
in aliguod, in quo, aliud quiddam diversum a pfrosito ante pfrosi- 
tum fuit, et retro fiosito in os flonentis, concifuitur is qui fosuit 
firimum positum in secundum, ex his frositis aliquid concludere. 
Wherein by the way, mark well, as a great beauty, the con- 


7 Works, yol. - 4 Dp. 16. 
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cluding pun concluded by the said definition. Howbeit, these 
instances are notable in their way, yet they have nothing new in 
their style; seeing that more multifarious examples abound not 
only among the ancients, particularly PLraro, ARisToTLE, 
APULEIUs, and PLotinvs, (setting aside the grammarians and 
philologists among the ancient Greeks,) but more especially, 
they are to be found among the schoolmen and divines of the 
middle ages. Nevertheless is Hobbes much to be praised for 









































his keeping alive the embers of a style in his day almost extin- 

guished; though I shrewdly suspect, considering how very sel- 

dom he has excelled in the nebulose or obumbratory species of 

the bathos, that he was driven thereto by the reproaches and 

attacks of his scholastic antagonist, Bishop Bramhall. That 

some instances may not be wanting of this style among the wri- 

ters of the middle ages, I shall insert some brief notices which 

one or two of those authors have given us concerning their Ens 

or vo ov, and their materia frima. Specimens from the ancients 

above enumerated, I shall have occasion to quote, in a future part 

of this my treatise.. Speaking of being, or existence, the great 
Burgersdicius asserteth, (Inst. Met. L. 1, c. 2, § 11.) Proprius 

actus entis, est esse. Nam omne ens est, et guicguid est, ens est. 

Sicuti et guicguid non est, non est ens. Intelligitur autem ESSE ' 
secundo adjectum, quod est ESSE simpliciter, non esse tertio ad- | 
jectum, quod est xata ti; competit enim id et non enti et tw nihil, j 
veluti cum dicitur, nihil est non ens, cecitas est firivatio. Com- | 
munio igitur entium que objectum est, communis illius concepfitus 
est causa unitatis inillo concefitu, et sita est in communi ratione 
ted eives. All this might, indeed, if it were necessary, be suffi- , 
ciently expressed by saying, that all beings agree in the com- 
mon circumstance of existence; but, how obvious! how naked 
does this appear when set beside the preceding quotation! This 
author further observes, Deinde cum ens sumitur ut farticifium, 
hertinet ad gquestionem rou eect: at cum sumitur ut nomen, 
referendum ad questionem tov ti est. Fine fit, ut ens quod ali- 
quid est, ofifionatur tw nihil; sed non immediate. Ut enim sub- 
stantia non est nihil, et tamen multa sunt, que neque nihit sunt 
neque substantia, ita guoque, licet ens non sit nihil gquedam tamen 
dicuntur gue nec ens sunt, nec omnino nihil, sed aliquid inter 
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ens et nihil interjectum, ut accidentia inter substantiam et nihil 
sunt interjecta. How delightfully unintelligible is this! nor in- 
deed is it very dissimilar in style to the question which young 
Montinus was accustomed to.agitate, 4n preter esse reale ac- 
tualis essentia, sit aliud esse necessarium, guo res actualiter 
existat? Much of the same kind are the accounts we receive 
of the materia prima, or that which is generally called matter, 
when considered independently of its properties. Of this, al- 
though modern philosophy, with common assent, acknowledges 
utter ignorance, yet as properties cannot be conceived to exist 
without some substratum to support them, or subject in which 
they may inhere; and as this is all which is usually meant by 
matter, the idea is perfectly plain and comprehensible. For this 
reason an adept in the bathos will take care so to express him- 
self, in delivering his conceptions on this subject to his readers, 
that it shall be extremely doubtful what is meant, or whether 
any thing be meant, or whether the writer knows aught about it, 
or whether the reader is intended to be instructed. And yet shall 
this be done with such a semblance of profound thought and 
deep research, and in such a crowd of learned terms of uncer- 
tain meaning, that as the poet saith, each one will exclaim, 


‘¢ More is meant than meets the ear.” 


In conformity to this rule, the schoolmen, as Sir William 
Blackstone observeth,* currently defined their materia frima 
to be negue quid, negue quantum, negue quale, neque aliquid 
eorum guibus ens determinatur. Adrian Hereboord moreover 
assures us, that “ Materia frima non est corfius, negue fer 
formaim corpforeitatis, neque fier simplicem essentiam: est tamen 
ens et guidam substantia, licet incompleta; habetque actum ex 
se entifatiorem, et simul est frotentia subjectiva.” 

The great masters of this art, however, are neither confined 
to the ancient nor middle ages; they flourish also in our own 
time, and upon various subjects. Even I myself remember, 
when attending anatomical lectures for the purpose of discover- 
ing, (God willing,) whether the infinitesimal particles of the ner- 
vous system of the foetus in utero were affected with synchro- 


* Comm. Hj. 322. 
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nous and isochronous vibratiuncles, our instructor began with 
the external teguments of the dead subject, and the pathology 
thereof. Fearing that we should not be able to comprehend, 
that although corns were a disease of the scarf skin, yet warts 
were nervous excrescences from the true skin, he declared that 
he would so express himself, that we might never be at a loss 
hereafter to understand the difference; and to that end, assured 
us, that the veruca, or axgoyeedwy, was none other than a pre- 
ternatural elongation of the villous process of the derma; while 
the clavus pedum, or rvAss, was entirely incarcerated in the su- 
perior tegument, and perfectly epidermose. And now we are 
upon the subject of anatomy, a very admirable passage in the 
nebulose or obumbratory style of description, occurs to my re- 
membrance, which will still farther prove that we are not with- 
) out some great masters in prosaic bathos, even in this our day. 
The late Dr. Fawcett, of Dublin, informs us, in his treatise on 


) midwifery, lately published, sect. dviii. that “ upon the fore and 
external part of the thorax, on each side of the sternum, lies 
i a large conglomerate gland, the interstices of whose lobules 
being filled with fat, assist in raising it into a beautiful, round, 
smooth, projecting conoid tumour, known by the name of 
mamma.’ This is doubtless a conveniently good exemplar of : 
the style we are now discoursing of; but I much doubt whether 
n the learned author did not write adipose secretion instead of 4 
- fat, and insert what the negligence of his editor doubtless hath : 
d omitted, that is to say, the property of compressibility or elasti- | 
Tr city, which, as every one knoweth, is competent thereto in the 
ch young subject. In the same spirit of learned abstruseness, is | 
en the definition of a compound leaf by the laborious Mr. Ray. i 
Ie ‘¢ But to render things clear,” saith he, “ I take it to be needful \ 
to define a compound leaf, which I shall do thus: 4 fart of a 
ed jilant which is made uft of PINNULAE, SURCULI, or RAMASTRI2, ! 
wht connected on each side, to a middle rib, growing Sradually shorter 
crs and shorter toward the top of the middle rib which also termi- 
er nates in a leaf, the foot stalk and middle rib having its supine su- 
er- 


herficies different fromits prone, viz. either fatorchannelled. Thus 
defining a compound leaf, I exclude several sorts of compound 
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or pinnate-leaved plants from being fAylitides or hemionitides,” 
&c. Letters to and from Mr. Ray, p. 290. 

But haste we now to other instances, in other authors, and 
on other subjects, that no endeavours of ours may be wanting 
to instruct our readers in the perfect knowledge of this im- 
portant part of fine writing. A nobleman of our day (Monboddo) 
of great learning, and one of our most perfect examples of the 
bathos in composition, who, among other things, has most per- 
fectly proved, to his own satisfaction, that a state of nature 
among men is neither pacifical nor bellical, but quadrupedal 
and caudal; that a great many gentlemen well known among his 
literary acquaintance, never had more than one eye, which they 
found equally serviceable with our two; that their progeny also 
were like themselves, monopous; that men have constantly de- 
generated in mental and bodily faculties ever since they left off 
galloping up and down upon all fours, lashing their sides with 
their tails, and feeding, like good king Nebuchadnezzar, on tke 
grass of the field,—this great man, I say, who has been at the. 
pains of instructing the world in these important and indisputa- 
ble particulars, assures us also, ima philological treatise, “ that 
the man who opines must opine something; therefore, the sub- 
ject of an opinion is not nothing.”” To render this assertion still 
less liable to controversy, he gives us the authority of Plato to 
the same purpose. (Nota bene, of authorities I shall discourse 
more fully hereafter.) Another learned gentleman of congenial 
soul, (Hermes Harris,) whose works undoubtedy furnish the 
completest instances of this species of the profound, which mo- 
dern literature can any where supply, having to define a con- 
junction, and settle its classification, tells us; “ that it is a part 
ef speech devoid of signification itself, but so formed as to help 
signification by making two or more significant sentences to be 
one significant sentence. Some of them, indeed, have a kind 
ef obscure signification when taken alone; and they appear in 
grammar like zoaphytes in nature,a kind of middle beings of 
amphibious character, which, by sharing the attributes of the 
higher and lower, conduce to link the whole together.” This 
gentleman had already defined a word (or part of speeeh) to be 
‘a sound significant.” But what common reader would suppose 
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that this collection of high sounding phraseology meant neither 
more nor less, as Mr. Horne Tooke* observes, when put into 
common expressions, than that ‘‘ a conjunction is a sound sig- 
nificant, devoid of signification, having, at the same time, an 
obscure kind of signification, and yet having neither signification 
nor no signification, but a middle something between significa- 
tion and no signification, sharing the attributes both of signifi- 
cation and no signification, and linking signification and 
no signification together!” This is of a truth truly philo- 
sophical language, and “ a perfect example of analysis;” but 
somewhat too similar indeed to the to ov and the ro nihil of 
Burcerspicivus. Very skilful also was this same gentleman 
[ Mr. James Harris ] in that well-known practice, the exflanatio 
ignoti frer ignotius, or the explanation of a plain word or sen- 
tence into an obscure one. Thus, “ tis a phrase often applied 
to a man,’”’ says he, “ that he speaks his mind; as much as to 
say, that his speech or discourse is a futlishing of some energie 
or motion of his soul.”” So again, “ for what indeed is to assert, 
if we consider the examples above alleged, but to publish some 
perception either of the senses or intellect?” In a still more pro- ‘ 
found style of phraseology does this author prove, that the time i 
present is neither the time past nor the time future. “Let us , 


suppose, says he, for example, the lines A B, B C, 
B 





a a RR LT TOS 





A C 
) I say, that the point B is the end of the line A B and the begin- 
ning of the line BC. In the same manner, let us suppose A B " 


‘ 


Ly 


! k C to represent certain times, and let B be a now or instant; ' 
n in such case, I say, that the instant B is the end of the time A B, | 
{ and the beginning of the time BC, I say likewise of these two | 
2 times, that with respect to the mow and instant which they in- 4 
S clude, the first of them is necessarily past time, as being pre- 


* Letter to Dunning, 19, the Skeleton of the Epea Pteroenta. 
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vious to it, the other is necessarily future as being subsequent.” 
Highly delighted, as he well might be, with this ingenious de- 
vice for proving so important a proposition, he introduces, in 
another place of the same treatise, a variation of this mode of 
proof. “ In the first place,” says he, “ there may be times both 
past and future in which the present has no existence; as for 
example, in yesterday and tomorrow.” Again, “the present, now, 
may so far belong to time of either sort, as to be the end of the 
past, and the beginning of the future, but it cannot be included 
within the limits of either. For if it were possible, let us sup- 
pose C the present zow included 


A B C D E 





within the limits of the past time A D, in such case C D, part of 
the past time A D, will be subsequent to C the present now, and 
so of course be future. But by the hypothesis it is fast, and so 
will be both: fas¢ and future at once, which is absurd. In the 
same manner we prove that C cannot be included within the 
limits of a future time, such as B E.” Now saving, that by the 
assistance of his first diagram, he has proved that the present 
time, the ro vey, mus? necessarily, and in the latter diagram that 
it necessarily must not be included within the limits of the past 
and future, nothing can exceed the bathos excellence of these 
passages. Many other apposite examples, this rare treatise, 
which the author, in the true nebulose phraseology, hath entitled 
Hermes, might easily furnish; but I content myself with one 
other, which the casual opening of the book hath just present- 
ed to my eye. Reader, “ What is, to work, and know what one 
is about? ’Tis to have an idea of what one is doing; to possess 
a Form internal correspondent to the External; to which Exter- 
nal it serves for an Exemplar or Archetype.” Herein note also 
the profundity of the capital letters; and if thou needest further 
illustration, and other exemplars or archetypes of the true ne- 
bulose or obumbratory style of prose writing, I refer thee to the 
other treatises of the same profound author; of whom, more 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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FEMALE CONSTABLES. 


In 2 Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, p.97, is the following 
passage: But it hath been said, that a custom in a town, that 
the inhabitants shall serve the office of a constable by turns ac- 
cording to the situation of their several houses, is not good; for 
that by such a course it may come to a woman’s turn to 
be constable as inhabitant of one of those houses; yet we find 
such customs allowed to be good in later books; and it seems 
that the consequence of the reasoning above mentioned may 
well be denied, since such women in such case may procure 
another to serve for her.” 

However doubtful that law might be in Hawkins’s time, it 
received judicial confirmation in the case of the king against 
Alice Stubbs and others, 1788, reported in 2 Term Reports, 395; 
wherein, after long argument, it was decided directly that women 
might be chosen ovERSEERs of the poor, and odzfer that they 
might be appointed consraBLEs. A woman (said the advocates 
for the appointment) is capable of serving almost all the offices 
inthe kingdom—such as queen, marshal, great chamberlain, 
and constable of England. Dyer 285,duke of Buckingham’s 
case, 

High sheriff of the county: thus, Ann countess of Pem- 
broke, Dorset and Montgomery, had the hereditary office of 
high sheriff of Westmoreland, and exercised itin person. At the 
assises at Appleby she sat with the judgesonthe bench. NHarg. 
Co. Litt. 326, a. n. 

Commissioner of sewers: Callis ub. sup. 

Governor of a workhouse: 2 Ld. Raymond, 1014. 

Keeper of the gate house prison of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster: 3 Keb. 32. cited in 2 Str. 1115. 

Sexton, 2 Str. 1114. 

Returning officer for members of parliament: 2 Str. 1115 

Constable: Hawk. loc, cit. 

This latter case was particularly specified and acknowledged 
by judge Ashurst, in delivering the opinion of the court. The 
following jeu d’esprit, which I cut out of one of the newspapers 
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of the day, will be probably new to your readers and seems 
worth preserving. 








FEMALE PARISH OFFICERS, 
As determined by the Court of King’s Bench, A. D. 1788. 


The decision which establishes, that women are eligible to 
be overseers of the poor, and of course to serve other parish 
offices, may be considered as a grand epoch in the history of 
women. It is long since women have rescued their sex from 
the imputation of ignorance; they now make a very distinguish- 
ed figure as prose and poetical writers, and some as philosophers, 
critics and politicians. They supply the theatres with their best 
plays, and have fairly established an equality of genius with that 
of men.* ) 

But it was reserved for the present week to determine how 
far they were capable to be intrusted with the management of 
public concerns—and the parishes will, no doubt, soon reap great 
advantages from Mrs. Churchwarden, Mrs. Overseer, and Mrs. 
Constable of the night. 

Women of quality: are of all others the best fitted for these 
employments: they have a great deal of time which they knew not 
how to employ,,and for the office of constable they are particu- 
larly well qualified. The principal objection men have made 
to this office, is, that it requires attendance at the watchhouse ad/ 
night. Now we know, that women of quality are generally up 
all night, and therefore have only to make a watchhouse of the 
great hall, and they will be always’ready in case of disturbance. 


In quelling riots their influence must be very great—no man 
would ever venture to strike a woman—and I am persuaded 


that in all cases of disturbance at night, madam the constable, 
has only to show her authority, and the most stubborn will re- 
spect it. 
In point of guttling, of which parish officers are much and 
and I fear justly accused, a prodigious saving must be made by 
the election of female officers, who would be content at their pa- 
rish meetings with a dish of tea and a rubber at whist. ‘“ Such 
of the ladies as choose,” as Macheath says,—but let that pass. 


* Some, it might be added, as painters and sculptors, such as Angelica 
Kauffman, Maria Cosway, Madam Le Brun, and the honourable Mrs. Damer. 





TAMER D’UNE SHREW. 
oOo OO = = : — 
The ladies have very cordially entered into this scheme, and 
some of them already talk pretty loudly of close confinement, 
laying by the heels, committing, sending to hard labour, kc. The 
poor certainly will be gainers; those girls who are unfortunate 
enough to make a slip, will have all due compassion shown 
them. 

In a word, it is hoped, that this decision is only a step towards 
a more general admission of ladies into public offices—why they 
should not be members of parliament has never been accounted 
for. We must remember how adroit some of them lately were 
at canvassing for votes; and every man must know that they would 
make excellent orators, commanding a prodigious flow of words 
on any subject, which is the very essence of modern oratory. 
As to frrincifiles, they certainly would be as constant as the men, 
and the only objection perhaps might be, that secret influence 
would prevail. The speaker’s office, requiring silence, might 
still be filled by one of the men. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CEO EST LE TAMER D’UNE SHREW! 


From the beginning of the world to the present day, it has 
been a matter of much reflection in theory, and much difficulty 
in practice, how to control the wilfulness, the perverseness, the 
caprices, and the extravagance of a wife, and prevent her from 
ruining the peace, and consuming the property of a husband. I 
say in civilized countries, for I fully agree to the fashionable 
criterion of national civilization; namely, that the more indul- 
gence is shown by the laws and manners of a country to the fe- 
males, the more advanced is that country in the general circum- 
stances implied in the term civilization. Not that matrimonial liber- 
ty, or a flattering attention to the wants, real or affected, of the 


softer sex has any connexion with painting, poetry, architecture, 


or chemistry; but they are to a certian degree and for certain 
causes so far concomitant, as to be in some sort exponents 
of each other. All the arts that ameliorate and adorn the con- 
dition of mankind, must have some influence on that sexual inter- 
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course of general society which tends so directly to improve the 
temper, as well as to embellish the mind and the manners. 

I say in civilized countries, for in uncivilized countries there 
are two methods adopted of keeping the influence of women 
within due bounds. Inthe eastern and southern nations, the men 
have had recourse to polygamy; if one wife prove ill tempered 
or refractory, they take another; so David, who (although a ho- 
ly man, according to the estimate of divines) had no bowels of 
compassion either for man or woman, when his own sensual 
or vindictive propensities stood in the way, condemned his wife 
Michal to barrenness, for affronting him by a very just and 
well deserved reproof, though given, it must be confessed, with 
some degree of feminine asperity. , 

In the colder climates, to the north and west, where this 
resource has been generally disapproved, our sturdy ancestors for- 
merly resorted to the wholesome discipline of the rope’s end, 
or a cudgel; most manfully preserving domestic order mani- 
bus, fiedibus, stickibusque. 

Thus judge Blackstone says, v. 1, p. 444, “The husband 
“also, (by the old law) might give his wife moderate correc- 
“tion. For as he is to answer for her misbehaviour, the law 
“ thought it reasonable to intrust him with the power of restrain- 
“ing her by domestic chastisement, in the same moderation that 
‘a man is allowed to correct his apprentices or children; for 
‘“‘whom the parent or master is also liable in some cases to an- 
“swer. But this power of correction was confined within rea- 
“sonable bounds, and the husband was prohibited from using 
“any violence to his wife, aliter guam ad virum, ex causa regimi- 
“nis et castigationis uxoris sua, licitée et rationabiliter pertinet. 
« The civil law gave the husband the same or a larger authority 
“over his wife: allowing him for some misdemeanors, /agellis 
“et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem, for others only modicam 
“castigationem adhibere. But with us in the polite reign of 
“Charles the second, this power of correction began to be 
«“ doubted; and a wife may now have security of the peace against 
“her husband; or p return a husband against his wife; yet the 
“lower rank of people, who were always fond of the old com- 
“mon law, still claim and exercise their ancient privilege, and 
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«the courts of law will still permit a husband to restrain a wife 
“(of her liberty, in case of any gross misbehaviour.” 

The old law thus laid down by Blackstone, is fully confirmed 
by the writ of supplicavit, in Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, 179. 
if a wife had cause of complaint for want of proper maintenance, 
she might sue her husband before the ordinary of the Eccle- 
siastical court: if on account of abuse and ill treatment, she might 
get a supplicavit out of chancery: the words are, Quodifsum B 
coram te corfioraliter venire fac’ etipsum B ad sufficien’ manu- 
caption’ inveniend’, Sc. guodipse prefat’? B bené et honesté tracta- 
bit gubernabit ac damfinum et malum aliqguod eidem A de corpfore 
sus ali? quamad virum suum ex causa regiminis et castigationis 
uxoris sue licitée et rationabiliter pertinet, non faciet nec fieri pro- 
curabit. That is, you are hereby commanded to cause B, (the 
husband) personally to appear before you and give sufficient 
security that he will well and honestly treat and govern his wife 
A, and that he will not do, or cause to be done, any bodily harm 
to his said wife, other than is necessary for her lawful and rea- 
sonable government and castigation. 

The doctrine thus laid down in the “olden time’’ and still 
practised by the common people, has received the legal counte- 
nance of a very learned judge. About twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, an indictment was tried before judge Buller at the 
assizes at Exeter, against a man for beating and abusing his 
wife: the facts were proved: the counsel for the husband had no 
resource, but to insist on the ancient laws of the country, as to 
the right of the husband to cudgel his deary, regiminis et cas- 
igationis causd: “Oh but (says the judge) granting all that, it 
‘“‘ cannot apply to the case of a man beating his wife with a cLus.” 
Pray, my lord, says the learned barrister, if a man may not use 
a club for the purpose, what kind of a stick is it lawful for him 
io apply? Why (says his lordship) some excuse might have been 
made, had he beaten the woman with a stick as thick as my 
thumb! The next morning the ladies of Exeter sent a very polite 
and respectful round robin to the judge, praying that he would 
ve so good as to furnish them with the precise dimensions of his 
Jordship’s thumbd, that the instrument of discipline regiminis et cas- 
‘igationis causé might not hereafter exceed the legal size. 
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Whether the fashionable attentions of French manners and 
the laws in favour of wives in England, raising and protecting 
interests separate from their husbands, have not been carried 
too far, and done injury upon the whole to female influence, is a 
question that well deserves to be discussed. Perhaps it is not 
to the advantage of the sex, to be viewed too nearly before mar- 
riage, or expect as a matter of course an habitual indulgence, 
even to their follies, their foibles and their caprices: and most 
assuredly many prudent young men, (in Europe that is to say) 
refrain from the matrimonial connexion, from a dread, not quite 
unreasonable, of the great power a wife has over their interest 
and their happiness. But however this may be, we have cer- 
tainly done right in permitting some of our old law to fall into 
disuse; and among the rest, the legal mode of TAMING A SHREW; 
a contrivance, that might furnish a better plot for a comedy, than 
the worn out story of Catharine and Petruchio. 

The very well argued, and well considered case of Manby 
against Scot, (1663) Sid. 109. was for many years thrown into 
the back ground, but of late the general principles then laid 
down, have again come into vogue. Judge Hide’s argument in 
that case, in the Exchequer chamber, reported in 1 Mod. 124, is 
a most furious invective against disobedient and extravagant 
wives, who, if having no goods of their own to live on, depart 
from their husbands and will not submit themselves as they ought 
to their lords and masters, “let them live on charity, or starve 
“in the naME or Gop.” There are, however, as it should 
seem, two remedies very fortunately provided by the law for 
refractory wives; that is in England; in this happy country, 
we know there is no such description of persons, nor any necessi- 
ty for exerting matrimonial authority, where the sex univer- 
sally are equally dutiful as matrons and beautiful as virgins. 

“One kind of divorce between husband and wife, is, when 
“an action of trespass is brought against them, and the hus- 
“band only appears, and process issues against the wife, until 
“ she be waived and outlawed; she can never purchase her pardon 
“and reverse the outlawry unless the husband will appear, so, 
“that if he please, he is divorced. 14. H. 6. 14. a. 
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“If the wife be outlawed by erroneous process, and the hus- 
“band will not bring a writ of error, he may by this way be rid 
“of a shrew, and that doth countervail a divorce. 18. E. 4. 4.a. 

‘“‘ And thus it appears,” says the learned judge, who seems to 
dwell with great complacency on these resources, “ that the law 
“‘ provides aremedy to ¢ame a shrew.’ A remedy for which there 
is so little occasion in this country, that I have ventured to send 
it to you as a curiosity worth preserving. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—POSTHUMOUS CHARACTERS. 


As every practice which tends to mingle virtue and vice, 
er truth and falsehood, and to confuse and perplex those moral 
distinctions in different characters, which serve as a barrier to 
evil, and a protection to good, must be detrimental to the felicity 
of mankind, in proportion to their prevalence, it cannot be wholly 
undeserving of attention to investigate the extent of their harm, 
and not, perhaps, altogether useless, to endeavour to prevent 
their recurrence, or palliate their effects. 

That an indiscriminate eulogy of the dead is an evil of this 
description, will appear obvious to every one, who regards truth 
with higher reverence than falsehood, and who prefers the hap- 
piness of society to individual gratification. It is flattery of an 
object incapable of vanity, and seems offending the ashes of the 
departed by a personification of human passions and foibles of 
which it has ceased to participate. He who bestows on a living 
character encomiums for moral or intellectual qualities which 
he does not possess, incurs the imputation either of want of 
sense or of virtue, as he is supposed too stupid to discern the 
true characters of men, or too unprincipled to feel abhorrence 
to wickedness. As such a man, whichevér motive may actuate 
him, is commonly denominated a flatterer, so with equal reason, 
may we give the appellation of imposture to him who culogises 
the dead, for estimable qualities of which they were destitute. 
The veracity of the former, in such matter, gradually wears 
away, and the world understands him only as uttering empty 
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sounds, which express no sincere opinion, or known. truth; 
whilst the assertions of the /atter are implicitly believed by 
those ignorant of the individual, because they are solemnly 
averred, and are never contradicted by those convinced of their 
fallacy, because they are imagined to proceed from duty or af- 
fection. Hence the harm which results from flattery of the 
living ‘is very diminutive, by comparison with that uselessly 
heaped upon the dead; the propensity of mankind to envy and 
detraction seldom suffers them to award to vice the honours due 
only to virtue, or to give to folly the meed of wisdom. Like 
the king and the clown, thev are opposite and distinct charac- 
ters, nor can the latter borrow the aspect and garb of the former 
without in the end being exposed to ridicule and contempt. 

It may with reason excite our surprise, that posthumous 
flattery should be so abundantly heaped on the unworthy, while 
living, merit lacks the praise which genius and virtue might 
exact from the liberal, but which it disdains to solicit from the 
ignorant and sordid. That which is least required, is, however, 
most willingly bestowed, and caprice oftener apportions recom- 
pense than reason. With the dead envy also dies; competition 
becomes extinct, and hatred drops her malignant head. What is 
affirmed of them is seldom denied, and nothing is withheld 
which is known will prove uscless; exaggerated praise is by 
consequence freely given to those whom it cannot excite to 
vanity, and elevate to prosperity; which cannot disparage our 
consequence, or jar with our interest. Such praise, then, when 
undeserved, seems to spring rather from selfish than liberal 
and disinterested motives; to be produced by the consideration that 
he will not be imagined envious who gives, spontaneously, ex- 
aggerated eulogy on the unsentient dead. Many, however, there 
are who bestow panegyric where its qualities are absent, from 
motives more praiseworthy, though not less injurious, from af- 
fection, gratitude, or benevolence. 

“ But where,’ exclaims a grateful friend, “ is the impro- 
priety, or as you would infer, the turpitude, of dressing the 
dead with virtues, some of which may be artificial and foreign 
to their characters’? If envy is dead it cannot be excited, if 


hatred is extinct it cannot be exasperated’? To throw some vir- 
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tues, therefore, over the nakedness of vice, to cover its de- 
formity, is certainly rather worthy of commendation than cen- 
sure, when that which is thus given to the dead would be of 
little utility to the living: besides, it is mostly caused by the 
exuberance of love, the violence of grief, or the duty of grati- 
tude; and is entitled to tolerance at least, only as it sooths and 
cherishes such amiable affections.”” Such an appeal would not 
be destitute of weight, if opposed to any other considerations 
than the imperative observance of truth, and the desirable pre- 








servation of sincerity. Truth we ever hold sacred and inviola- 
ble, from conviction of its necessity, and from a solenin impres- 
sion resulting from divine inculcation; nor should eyen its af- 
fiarent violation be deliberately committed, but for the most 
evident and urgent purposes of good. In reply, then, to the 
above inquiry, I would ask, what good end can be attained by 
decorating the memory of a deceased friend with unmerited 
panegyric? ‘To him the fragrant breath of flattery is as idle 
and indifferent as the murmuring of the wind through the hol- 
low tomb which covers his ashes. Human praise is grateful to 
those alone who have not ceased to be mortal, and when it is 
profusely heaped upon the dead, as an ostensible object, there 
is reason to suspect, that in reality it is only intended to enhance 
the importance and flatter the vanity of the living. Human pa- 
negyric should not only be the reward of virtue, but it should 
never be prostituted to the unworthy; and when we offer it with 
sincerity at the shrine of merit, let the object be endowed with 
sensation, and conscious of his recompense. Or eyen if we 
could suppose, as kindred souls sometimes fancy, his spirit 
should hover over us, in its pristine purity, devested of corporeal 
imperfection, regarding the actions of men, how would he not 
blush, or shrink in conscious purity, from the song of praise, 
when composed of falsehood, and mingled with flattery? The 
conception is repugnant to our best feelings, and discordant to 
our nicest sensibility. 

When an abuse becomes prevalent, it rarely happens that it 
does not destroy the object for which it was originally intended 
to compass. The knave, from the fiequency of his frauds, soon 
ceases to be trusted, and the liar, from his constant violation of 
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truth, to be believed. The stranger, who reads an elaborate 


delineation of a modern character, whether on marble or on 
paper, is struck with admiration and surprise by such sublime 
perfection, until apprised of the custom of the country, when 
he suddenly reverses his opinion, and imagines he cannot form 
too adject a notion of the character of the dead. Fictitious eu- 





——_ 





logy must necessarily beget, in time, incredulity of belief; and 
thus, even the memory of the virtuous incurs an indiscriminate 
and common obloguy with the wicked, to varnish whose defects 
truth was violated, and virtue stripped of its merited fame! 

It must, notwithstanding, be confessed, that the motives 
which induce to flattery, so useless, so absurd, and so hurtful, 
are often of a commendable nature; yet the general rule still 
obtains, though friendship or affection may sometimes offer dis- 
interested encomiums, and express sincere sorrow. A widow 
may mourn a husband, affectionate and loving, and, in the fresh- 
ness of grief, directs every thing to be said of him that is amiable 
and good. The gratitude of a friend may bestow on his patron 
or benefactor every possible virtue, because he himself has re- 
ceived benefit from his generosity or kindness; but the hus- 
band of the one, and the benefactor of the other, may be, and 
oftener are found destitute of virtue and genius, than incapable 
of vice or folly. Such unmerited encomiums on the dead, from 
their extreme prevalence, and absurd complexion, have come 
to be denominated, ironically, newspaper characters, as expres- 
sive of the degree of belief usually given to such turgid pro- 
ductions! 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I would proscribe 
the tribute of dnty, of affection, or of gratitude; and there are 
very few whose obsequics are celebrated, that have not some 
claim to one of those feelings. Nor do I advocate the inscrip- 
tion of vice on the tombs of the fallible and weak, whose errors 
I could desire more perishable than humanity itself! I would 
recommend truth as the ornament of the epitaph, as well as the 
eulogy of the sepulchral tenant. Experience and charity induce 
us to believe that the number of human beings is very small 
who have not some predominance of virtue, let it be recorded, 
for though diminutive, it is fragrant to the soul; fewer still there 
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are who are not tainted by some vice, which it is better that 


oblivion should cover, than monumental record expose it to the 
world! Where no good can be faithfully narrated of the dead, it 
appears preferable to say nothing of their character; that he was 
born, lived, and died, without accomplishing a solitary action 
suificiently worthy for mankind to imitate or admire, will, 
though a laconic lesson, be replete with instruction, and fruit- 
ful in reflection, to a sedate mind; whilst the omission of his foi- 
bles will silence the derision of infidel folly, and cicatrize the 
wounded feelings of humanity. 

It seems, therefore, an object entitled to our regard, to en- 
deavour to abolish the fashionable mode of eulogizing the dead, 
for qualities at war with truth and their real characters; and to 
restore that faith and confidence in human assertions and narra- 
tives, without which the intercourse of man would be a chaos of 
incertitude, and the bands of society would grow too loose to 


preserve connexion and coherency. 
P. S. 


August 30, 1811. 


BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BrenyamMin WEstT, Esq. was born in the year 1738, at Spring- 
field, Chester county, Pennsylvania, in America. His ancestors 
were a branch of the West family who were distinguished in 
the wars of Edward III. In the reign of Richard II they set- 
tled at Long Cranden, in Buckinghamshire, where they resided 
till about the year 1667, at which period they embraced the qua- 
ker principles, which were then in the infancy of propagation. 
It is believed that the first of the family who adopted quaker- 
ism was a colonel James West, an officer much distinguished 
in the battle of Worcester, and by his attachment to the re- 
publican party, which at that time prevailed over the monarchy. 
A letter from the celebrated Hampden to this gentleman is 
stil upon record. 
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In the year 1699, the greater part of the family removed with 
William Penn into Pennsylvania, on his second visit to that pro- 
vince; and his grandfather and grandmother (on his mother’s 
side) accompanied that great and benevolent man in the first 
visit he made to that new country in the year 1681. 

In the year 1714, Mr. John West joined his brothers and re- 
lations in Pennsylvania, where he married, and the present Mr. 
West is the youngest son of ten children which he raised in that 
country. Mr. West’s love for painting shewed itself at an early 
age, and at sixteen, with the consent of his parents and friends, 
he embraced it as a profession. In the town of Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, and the cities of Philadelphia and New York, 
he painted many portraits, and several. historical pictures, with 
considerable success, till he attained the age of twenty-one, 
when the produce of his: industry, and the predominate desire 
of acquiring excellence in historical painting, carried him to 
Italy, the great depositary of the ancient and modern arts, and 
the most favourable school for genius. 4 

In the year 1760 Mr. West left the city of Philadelphia and 
embarked for Leghorn. War was then raging between England 
and France, and the ship in which he sailed stopped at Gibraltar, 
tilla proper force could be appointed to convoy it to the place of 
its destination. The first in command to that convoy was cap- 
tain Meadows, of the Shannon frigate, who, during the passage to 
Leghorn, rendered Mr. West and two of his companions every 
attention which the civility and politeness of a gentleman could 
bestow, and which laid the foundation of that friendship which 
has subsisted ever since, between Mr. West and captain Mea- 
dows, now lord Newark. 

From Leghorn Mr. West proceeded to Rome. From the 
house of Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford, of the factory of Leg- 
horn, he procured recommendations to cardinal Albani, and 
others of high distinction in that city. Through this recom- 
mendation he was introduced to Raphacl Mengs, Pompio Bat- 
toni, and most of the celebrated artists in Rome; and was yet 
more fortunate in the intimacy he formed with Mr. Wilcox, the 
author of the much esteemed Roman Conversations. The kind- 
ness of this gentleman, and that of the late lord Grantham, then 
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Mr. Robinson, precured him an introduction to all that was ex- 
cellent in the arts, both of the ancient and modern school; and 
the distinguished taste of those liberal and enlightened men, 
united to their own classical information, laid the foundation in 
the mind of Mr. West, on his first entrance into the seat of his 
profession, of that sublime and philosophical taste which has 
enabled him to enrich England with the various productions of 
his pencil. | 

The sudden change from the cities of America, where he 
saw no productions but a few English portraits, and those which 
had sprung from his own pencil, to the city of Rome, -the seat 
of arts and taste, made so forcible an impression upon his feel- 
ings as materially to affect his health. The enthusiasm of his 
mind was heated with what he beheld, and oppressed at once by 
novelty and grandeur, the springs of health were weakened, and 
he was under the necessity of withdrawing from Rome in a few 
weeks, by the advice of his physician, or the consequence might 
have been fatal to his life. 

Mr. West returned to Leghorn, and was received into the 
friendly protection of Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford, in whose 
house he remained several months. He experienced likewise 
the most flattering attention from the English consul and his 
lady, Mr. and Mrs. Dick, since sir John Dick, and was received: 
with distinguished hospitality by the governors of the place, and: 
others of the Italians. His mind was thus relaxed by friendly 
intimacy and society, which, together with sea bathing, restored 
him to health and to the prosecution of his studies in Rome. 
He here fixed his mind upon the most glorious productions of 
ancient and modern art, and the works of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Poussin, engaged most of his attention; but he was 
again compelled to withdraw from his studies, owing to the 
loss of health, and to return to his friends at Leghorn. The 
air and society of this place again restored him, and by the ad- 
vice of those in whom he most confided, he proceeded to Flo- 
rence instead of Rome. He here recommenced his studies 
with increased ardour in the galleries and the palace Pitti, and 
was a third time arrested in his progress, and relapsed into an 
illness which confined him more than six months to his bed and 
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room, during which time he was under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to a surgical operation in one of his ankles, where the 
fever had settled. In this delicate operation, Mr. West was 
greatly indebted to the skill and attention of the celebrated 
surgéon Nanona, to whom we have often heard him confess 
thay’ he owed the preservation of his leg, if not his life. 

/ During the long confinement occasioned by this painful ma- 
lady, our young artist received marked attentions from sir Ho- 
race Mann, the English minister at Florence, the marquis of 
Cherini and Riccardi, the late lord Cowper, and many of the 
British nobility. The love of his art, and the emulation of ex- 
cellence, triumphed over every pain of body and oppression of 
mind; and in the severest paroxysms of sickness, Mr. West 
never desisted from drawing, reading, and composing historical 
subjects. He had a frame constructed in order to enable him 
to paint when obliged to keep his bed, and in that situation he 
amused himself by painting several ideal pictures and portraits. 
When he was sufficiently recovered to bear removal, and to be 
carried out to enjoy the fine air of the Boboli gardens, his youth 
hat and an excellent constitution united, so that nature soon made a 
a complete restoration of his health; and in order to confirm and 
bia establish what was se happily begun, he was recommended by 
his friends to travel. A gentleman from Leghorn, an English- 
man of considerable talents and classical education, accompanied 
him to Bologna, Parma, Mantua, Verona, and Venice, in which 
cities he made himself acquainted with the paintings of the Ca- 
© racci, Corregio, Julio Romano, Titian, and the other celebrated 
1 § masters of the Venetian and Lombard schools, the chief pro- 
ductions of whose pencils were to be found in the above men- 
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tioned cities. 
After completing a tour which enriched his mind with the 


fruits of observation, and invigorated health by change of place 
and diversity of object, Mr. West returned to Rome, having 
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. 1 ween absent from that city more than twelve months. 

> : He painted about this time two pictures; the subjects were 
i a €imon and Iphigenia, and Angelica and Medora. He composed 
} ih likewise several other subjects from the poets and historians, ali 


of which were viewed with muh complacency by the professors 
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of art, as well as by most of the connoisseurs. But the enthu- 
siasm and industry with which our young artist pursued his 
profession again made ravages on his health, and illness was 
again attacking him. To secure, therefore, this primary bles- 
sing, he embraced the opportunity of an English gentleman’s 
departure for London, and united with him in that journey to 
visit the native country of his ancestors. He availed himself 
likewise of this opportunity to revisit Parma on his way from 
Italy, in order that he might finish his copy of Corregio’s cele- 
brated picture (the St. Gerolemo) which he had left incomplete 
through illness on his first introduction to it. 

From Parma he extended his tour to Genova and Turin, in- 
Samed with a curiosity to examine the esteemed pictures of the 
Ttalian and Flemish masters, which those places are distinguished 
for possessing. 

Having now taken an extensive survey of the treasures of 
modern Italy, and completed himself in those schools, as far as 
observation concurring with genius and industry has a tendency 
to complete the artist, Mr. West was desirous of a yet wider 
survey, and grew unwilling to quit the continent till he should 
have exhausted whatever was left worthy of inspection. The 
French ground was still untrodden; he therefore proceeded 
through Lyons to Paris, in which he remained till he had made 
himself acquainted with the best productions of the art, which 
France could at that time boast. He passed most of his time 
in the superb palaces of that city and its environs, in which the 
paintings of most repute were congregated, and in August 1763 
he arrived in London. 

We have thus traced Mr. West in his continental progress, 
and have omitted nothing of importance during his stay in Italy. 
It was now his turn to take a survey of the state of the arts and of 
the modern collections in Great Britain; for which purpose, in 
the autumn of the same year in which he arrived in England, 
he visited Oxford, Blenheim, Bath, Storehead, Fonthil, Wilton, 
Langford near Salisbury, Windsor, and Hampton-court. This 
tour, performed, like those in Italy and France, for the purpose 
of completing his knowh{ige of the paintings of the eminent 


masters, introduced him to all the works of art in the above men- 
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tioned places, particularly the picture by Vandyke of the Pem- 
broke family at Wilton, and the Cartoons by Raphael at Hamp- 
ton-court. ) 

Having completed this excursion, it was the intention of Mr. 
West to return to America, and take up his residence in the city 
of Philadelphia; thither to import the knowledge which he had 
collected in the various schools-:which he had visited, and to 
practise his profession with as much honour and emolument as 
the slender patronage of America could afford. It is unnecessa- 
ry to investigate the causes which retarded his departure, and 
which shortly afterwards induced him to fix upon England as 
the sphere to be occupied by his genius, and enriched by the va- 
rious productions of his pencil. The arts which had been long 
languishing in this country from the want of patronage and en- 
couragement, received upon the accession of his present majesty 
the most distinguished notice and approbation. The time was 
now arrived in which the English artist was to step forward, in 
order to challenge comparison with those of Italy and France, 
and, exempting himself from the servility of mannerism and 
the constraint of schools, to lay claim to a palm of higher and 

more durable merit. The country which supplied all Europe 
with many of the luxuries, and most of the conveniencies of 
life, whose merchandize occupied an extent unequalled by any 
other nation of the globe, was now about to add to her other 
means of wealth anew source of commerce, and, along with her 
hardware, her woollens, and broad cloths, to traffic in pictures and 
engravings with those countries from which she had been so long 
contented to be supplied. To the politician and the economist, 
who question the influence and use of the fine arts in society, and 
who allege that they lock up a great portion of the wealth of the 
country in mouldering and unproductive canvass, it will be 
sufficient answer to refer them to the receipts and entries at 
the custom-house: they will there find what a channel of com- 
merce has been opened to other countries, and what a prodigious 


saving has accrued to our own. 
In April 1764, the exhibition of painting, sculpture, and 


architecture opened for the inspection of the public, at the great 


reom in Spring-gardens. 
afterwards sir Joshua, ,and Mr. Richard Wilson, our young ar- 


By the express wish of Mr. Reynolds, 
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tist was induced to send thither the two pictures painted at Rome, 
and a whole length portrait of general Monckton, which he had 
painted during the winter in London, ‘for that distinguished offi- 
cer himself. The favourable reception of those pictures by the 
artists and the public, together with the earnest intreaties of his 
friends, induced Mr. West to remain in England. In the course 
of that year the amiable lady with whom, previously to his depar- 
ture from Philadelphia, he had contracted an affection, left that 
city in company with his father, and joined our young artist in 
London: they were immediately married, and settled in the me- 
tropolis. 

The artists who united in 1760 to form an exhibition of their . 
works at the great room in Spring-gardens, became incorpora- 
in the year 1765. Mr. West was immediately chosen a member, 
and appointed one of the directors. He drew at their academy 
in St. Martin’s-lane, and became one of their constant exhibitors, 
till the opening of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, which 
was established under the patronage of his present majesty, 
in the year 1768. Mr. West was graciously named by 
his majesty as one of the four artists to wait upon him and 
submit to his inspection the plan of the institution. This 
plan happily reccived the royal approbation, and the king com- 
manded the deputation to take every step in their power to ac- 
celerate the establishment. The names of these gentlemen, be- 








1 sides Mr. West, were, Mr. Chambers, afterwards sir William 
5 Chambers, Mr. Moser, afterwards first keeper of the Royal 
‘5 Academy, and Mr. Coates. 

In the year previous to this event, Mr. West had been ho- 
° nourably mentioned to his majesty by Drummond, the then 
” archbishop of York, on his finishing for that worthy prelate the 
- picture of Agrippina landing at Brundusium with the ashes of 
n- 


Germanicus. In order, therefore, most effectually to serve Mr. 


- West, the archbishop introduced him, together with that pic- 

ture,to the king; a circumstance which gave his majesty his first 
na knowledge of Mr. West, and so favourable an opinion of his 
“ talents, as to determine his royal master to employ him. His 


majesty was pleased to commission him at that time for the pic- 
ture of Regulus, which was the first painting exhibited by Mr. 
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West on the opening of the Royal Academy in 1769. And here we 
cannot avoid remarking, what our readers will perhaps consider 
as worthy of observation, as we ourselves think it of astonishment 
and national gratitude, that, from the exhibition in Spring-gar- 
dens in 1764 to the exhibition of last year, Mr. West has not 
omitted a single year in the exposition of his works for the 
public entertainment and instruction. We flatter ourselves, 
moreover, that it will be highly serviceable to our readers, and 
particularly to artists, and all such as take an interest in the arts, 
to present them with a correct and authentic catalogue of the 
pictures, and their subjects, which Mr. West has painted during 
that period; when it will be found to constitute a whole which, 
as proceeding from the pencil of an individual, has no parailel 
in the annals of painting, if we consider the number, size, and 
extent of their composition in figures, and their great diversity 
of matter. 

Mr. West, in his tour through France and Italy, had frequent 
reasons to lament the degraded state to which he found the arts 
reduced, as well as the degenerated patronage in those countries, 
in comparison with that which had formerly raised them to their 
greatest dignity in the fifteeth and sixteenth centuries. The 
imbecility in the choice of subjects, which he found the pencils 
of professors employed to execute, were of a piece with the de- 
graded minds of those who commissioned them. The legen- 
dary register was ransacked, and became the fountain from 
which the genius of the painter drew; while the mechanical 
arrangement of academical figures, converted into saints, angels, 
cupids, and seraphim, forming contrasted groups on earth and 
in heaven, as well as in purgatory and hell, exhibited through- 
out Italy, the ultimate of fallen patronage and degraded art. 
In France the debased state of painting and patronage was yet 
more deplorable: there it was humiliated to cherish and stimu- 
late the lascivious passions, and the gayeties of frivolity and show. 
At Rome, indeed, Mengs and Hamilton; and at Paris, Greue, 
Vernest, and Vien, were exceptions to this degraded taste; and 
in England, the manly exertions of Reynolds and Wilson, and 
the original genius of Hogarth, with several ethers, had con- 
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ferred upon the arts a portion of that lustre, chastity, and digni- 
ty, which did themselves and their country honour. 

To delineate historical events in painting with perspicuity 
and dignity, is one of the most impressive powers which is 
given to man. Historical painting has been justly called the 
efic of the art, as it demands the greatest sublimity of genius, 
and the strictest accuracy of judgment, the most extensive 
knowledge of nature and her works, as well as of the best 
human productions in poetry and science; and, above all, it 
requires that rare quality which has been denominated so well 
by amodern writer, “the philosophy of taste.”’” Painting speaks 
a universal language; the poetry, of a nation is frequently locked 
up in the language of that nation; the music of one people does 
not always please the ears of another; but painting being a copy 
of general and unchangeable nature, must, according to the just- 
ness and accuracy of its representations, appeal in a uniform 
manner to the feelings of all mankind. How necessary must it 
therefore be, that such a powerful instrument of good or evil 
should fall into proper hands, and be employed for worthy pur- 
poses. In that philosophical and moral point of view, Mr. West 
has ever considered the department of the art which he had 
embraced as a profession, and in this sense he ever understood 
and wished to employ it. He had observed, that the early efforts 
of painting in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were directed 
to the same pious and beneficent ends as poetry; that they were 
employed to instruct men in their duty towards God, by delinea- 
ting passages from scriptural events, as transmitted by prophets 
and apostles. He therefore contemplated, whilst studying his 
profession, its'real utility when enlisted under the banners of 
morality and philosophy; and he likewise observed, that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries its powers were cherished by 
a proud patronage and a princely liberality, to call forth what 
would most dignify religion, philosophy, and morality, and that 
it did by these exertions raise itself to such excellence and 
glory, that whole states, communities and individuals, were 
proud of their illustrious men in the arts, and emulous of pos- 
sessing their works. To the encouragement of this generous 
passion many fortunate circumstances had concurred. The mu- 
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nificent patronage of the house of Medici, at Florence, and its 
influence under Leo X, in the pontifical seat at Rome, advanced 
those efforts which had been making in the arts for the three 
preceding centuries, to the highest perfection, in the works of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. The wars and intestine commo- 
tions with which Italy was soon after distracted, together with 
the imbecility in the minds of those who succeeded in the fol- 
lowing centuries, caused that proud patronage to decline, and 
with it the art of painting. Those whothen directed the powers 
of the pencil lavished its efforts and attention on legendary 
tales, till the more discerning part of mankind became wearied 
with its imbecility, and disgusted by its productions. Mr. West 
observing the degraded state of painting in Italy and France, 
and its employment to inflame bigotry, darken superstition, and 
stimulate the baser passions of our nature, resolved to strug- 
gle for a recovery of its dignity,—for its moral and pious uses, 
and to lay out his emulation and industry to restore to it a por- 
tion of its former splendour. The patronage of his majesty hap- 
pily concurred with this his primary desire, the encouragement 
of Drummond the then archbishop of York, the honourable 
Thomas Penn, and the energies of his own mind. He was thus 
enabled to give to the world the pictures of Agrippina, Regulus, 
Hannibal, Wolfe, and Penn. In these pictures are exhibited 
feminine and conjugal affection to departed greatness, invincible 
love of country, heroism, and a rectitude of justice. The fine 
prints from these pictures engraved under the inspection of Mr. 
West, by Erlum, Green, Woollett, and Hall, were spread by a 
commercial intercourse throughout the civilized world; and the 
subjects being real facts founded in history, exhibited to man’s 
view what dignified and ennobled his nature, so that the more 
discerning part of the public in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
and America, became awake to their real powers. 

This victory of the painter will always be recorded in the 
arts; it was, in truth, a conquest over those many difficulties which 
had so long fettered painting. It broke down and put to flight 
those licentious abuses of the art, at the same time that it dissi- 
pated the prejudices, which had long prevailed, that modern 
dresses could not be admitted into pictures, of which heroism 
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and dignity were the characteristics. By the painters of the 
last century all subjects were made to bend to the Greek and 
Roman dresses. This practice was convenient when no more 
was looked. for in a picture by the employer or the painter than 
the effect to be produced in the folding of the draperies, and 
the distribution of the light and shade. 

From the era of these pictures of Wolfe and Penn, for an 
era it undoubtedly forms in the art of painting, we must fix a 
revolution in the dressing of figures in historical pictures, not 
only in England, but in Italy, France, and other countries, where 
the art of painting iscultivated. Mr. West has ever consider- 
ed that the purpose of all art is to promote virtue, and that it is 
the duty of every man to leave the world better than he finds it; 
that the chief duty of the historical painter is to instruct man- 
kind in honourable and virtuous deeds, by placing before them 
the bright examples of their predecessors or contemporaries, and 
by transmitting the memory of their virtues through a long 
succession of generations. Such are the objects of painting 
which have inclined the good and wise in all countries to esteem 
the character of Mr. West, and to appreciate with justice those 
historical Compositions with which he has enriched the world. 
It was soll that Mr. West was so honourably distinguished by 
the first men in arts and science, as well as by the lovers of arts 
in Paris, when he went abroad with his youngest son to visit the 
national gallery of the arts in the autumn of 1802. He was re- 
ceived among them as a man who had conferred an honour on 
his country; and they bestowed upon him the appellation of the 
“ Reviver of the Dignity of Historical Painting;” adducing as 
examples the pictures of Regulus, Wolfe, Penn, kc. 

(To be continued. ) 











THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
BY B. WEST, ESQ. PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tuts picture may justly be considered as forming an era in 
the Art of Painting, since its revival in Great Britain. The 
painter has selected an illustrious event of our history, and 
created jt with a correspondent dignity. 
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The death of Wolfe is not the death of a common man: it is 
the death of a hero in the moment of triumph; magnanimous 
and tranquil; and submitting with resignation to that fate which 
sealed, with his own blood, the superiority of the British name, 
and the triumph of his country’s arms. 

We see him expiring on the heights of Abraham, in North 
America, In the midst of heroes like himself, surrounded with 
every marked appendage of American warfare, and with all the 
characteristics of Britons in the year 1759. 

If we descend to a more particular examination of this illus- 
trious work of art, we must observe, in a proper analysis of its 
composition, that it is divided into three groups; being the pro- 
per number to be employed in all historical compositions, as 
best suited to sustain the necessary balance and harmony of the 
figures that are introduced. 

These groups are firmly bound and connected together by 
the figures and action in the back ground. The centre group 
is composed of the dying hero; the surgeon administering to 
his wound, and the officers hanging over him with compas- 
sionate tenderness. The second group is composed of some 
other principal officers, amongst whom is general Monckton, 
the second in command; the general is severely wounded, but 
all concern of his own wound seems absorbed in compassion for 
the fate of his superior oficer.—From this group the triumph 
of the day is announced to the dying hero. 

There is one figure which must not be passed over without 
notice: it is that of the American chief. This figure serves 
to particularize the scene of action, and mark it for North 
America; at the same time he exhibits a most impressive sin- 
gularity of feeling as contrasted with the other officers. There 
is nothing of sorrow or compassion in the face of this savage; 
he gazes intently upon the countenance of Wolfe; with an eager 
wonder anc satisfaction at observing his fortitude under his 
wound, and curious to see how a GREAT MAN WOULD pig! Sim- 
ple death seems to this man an occurrence unworthy of regret; 
but the death of a great hero inflames his curiosity, but without 


exciting his compassion. 
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The third group is composed of the grenadier and his com- 
rade. Nothing can be more complete than the figure of the 
grenadier; his sorrow is not the more tranquil and dignified sor- 
row of an officer; it is the unrestrained sorrow of a magnanimous 
heart lodged in a subordinate bosom; it is the blunt, honest, un- 
polished regret of a British soldier. 

The countenance of Wolfe, upon which all eyes are fixed, 
has been rendered with great success by_the painter.—It is 
marked with the triumph of victory shining through the agony 
of death; his face has nothing of the contortions of pain, it is 
expressive of sublime heroism, and a most noble resignation. 

The “ Death of General Wolfe,” wiil long be recorded as 
a victory by the painter over some of the most stubborn preju- 
dices of the art. From the era of this picture we must fix a 
revolution in the dressing of figures in historical composition, 
not only in England, but in Italy, France, and other countries, 
where the art of painting is cultivated. It dissipated the pre- 
judice which had so long prevailed, that modern dresses could 
not be admitted into pictures of which heroism and dignity 
formed the characteristics. 

Over a prejudice so rooted and established, which the public 
had adopted, and artists and men of taste united to confirm, 
the pictures of Wolfe and Penn have been triumphant; and the 








British hero and American legislator in these pictures, stand con- 
fessed by all as equal to the Greeks and Romans. Falsehood 
being thus chased away, an axiomatical truth of painting has 
been established by the labours of Mr. West, that the dress of 
a picture has no influence over the passions of the mind: it may 
add to the picturesque, and be made ornamental, but it gives no 
movement to the energies of the soul. This innovation has been 
extensive and undisputed, and no painter in Euorpe is now bold 
enough to dress his figures in a picture contrary to the costume 
of the age and country in which the event that he delineates 


took place. 
Bell’s Magazine. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EvttTor, 
During that scene of sanguinary war which deluged Switzerland with blood, 


and laid waste the most fertile plains of northern Italy, Venoni, a Swiss patriot, 
who resided on the borders of Savoy, in returning from one of the many bloody 
battles of the times, discovered a French officer, severely wounded, at no great 
distance from his home, whither he humanely conveyed and protected him 
until he recovered. In requital of his kindness, the officer seduced his only 
daughter, and bore her from the distracted parent forever! Upon this fact 
have I founded the following ballad. 


VENONI; OR, THE MAID OF SAVOY. 


PART I. 


The maiden encounters the hermit near his cell, supposed to be upon the 
banks of the Susquehannah—Solicits his assistance. 


Marpen. Rev’rend hermit, gray with age, 
Do not bid me hence depart; 
Canst thou not my grief assuage, 
Canst thou heal the wounded heart? 


Hermit. Maiden, though with age I’m gray, 
Yet have I a feeling heart; 
Rest thee on thy toilsome way, 
Thee Pll never bid depart. 


Marpren. Now the sun, behind the hill, 
Sinks beneath the blazing sea; 
Tell me, hermit, is there still 
Leit a ray of peace for me? 


Will the storm of frenzy cease. 
Wiil the fever of the brain 
Settle into tranquil peace, 
Nor disturb my soul again? 


See my feet with thistles torn, 
Warm the gelid earth with gore; 
Pity, lest my heart, ere morn, 
Shall not live to yibrate more 








VENONI. 
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I cannot the gloom explore, 
Earth must be my only bed; 

If thou shut thy humble door 
Earth must pillow my poor head! 


‘Wilt thou, hermit, see me die, 


Wilt thou let me perish here; 
Shall I on the cold ground lie? 
No, I see the starting tear! 


Not the blushing of the morn, 
Not the starry gems that shine, 
Can the azure skies adorn, 

As that tear those cheeks of thine. 


Yes, the tender tear that breaks, 
In the eye of Pity shines, 

Heaven-born Sympathy bespeaks, 
Brighter than Golconda’s mines. 


He who offers kind relief, 
Sheds the tear for others’ wo, 
Never shall the tear of grief, 
Or corroding anguish know. 


Now the sun, behind the hill, 
Flames upon the golden sea; 
Yet believe me, maiden, still 
There’s aray of peace for thee. 


Frenzy’s storm shall quickly cease, 
Soon the fever of the brain 
Settle into tranquil peace, 
Nor disturb thy soul again. 


Though thy youth of life is drear, 
Soon thy sorrows shall be past; 
And a ray of joy appear, 

To revive thy hopes at last. 


So the early morning wakes, 
And the pregnant tempests low’r; 
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So the sun’s effulgence breaks, 
To revive the evening hour. 


Far beyond the distant poles 

Does the God of storms preside; 
Though the tempest fiercely rolls, 
He thy wandering way can guide! 


Though thy bark of life be tost, 
Billows cannot overwhelm; 

No, thou never canst be lost 
While thy God is at the helm. 


Yes, thy feet with thistles torn, 
Soon shall press my humble floor; 
Thou, dejected and forlorn, 

Thou shalt never wander more. 


Where the Susquehannah’s tide 
Rolis majestic, serpentine, 

Where the forest’s tow’ring pride, 
Rises in the lofty pine; 


Where the oak, tremendous, grows, 
Spreads his leafy honours round; 
Where the fragrant sweet briar blows, 
Bursting fragrance o’er the ground; 


There is old Alvermio’s cell, 
There the sweet abode of peace; 
Thither, maiden, haste and dwell, 
There thy sorrows all shall cease. 


There the friendly taper’s light, 
Lambent through the darkness, see; 
As it cheers the waste of night, 

So shall joy enliven thee. 


There the cheerful fire shall blaze, 
Rising from the spacious hearth; 
There its warm enlivening rays 
Give thy fainting hopes new birth. 








VENONI. 
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MAIDEN. 





Spread upon an oaken board, 

Soon the humble meal shall be, 
Such as what the woods afford, 
Cull’d with anxious care by me. 


eo @& 2 ~e@\ €@: 26: 78-9 


See, upon the river’s bed, 
Midnight mists begin to rise, 


' Maiden, haste to rest thy head, 


Haste to close thy weary eyes; 


Till the blush of rosy light 
Breaks upon the orient sky, 

And the chilly damps of night 
From the spreading sun beams fly. 


From a peaceful bed of rest, 

With the mounting sun we’ll rise, 
Peace shall give our meal a zest, 
Peace shall sparkle in our eyes. 


Never from a bed of rest 

Shall the wandering wretch arise; 
Peace ne’er give her meal a zest, 
Peace ne’er sparkle in her eyes. 


Thou thy tender aid hast giv’n, 
To afriendless wretch like me; 
Yes, thou art a friend to heav’n, 
Heav’n is sure a friend to thee. 


Therefore, to thy cell I’ll go, 
Eat with thee the humble meal; 
Grief perhaps will cease to flow, 
Slumber o’er my senses steal. 


Many weary months have pass’d 
Since my heart has learn’d to weep; 
Since my mind, distracted, last 

Felt the soothing pow’r of sleep. 
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ee ee 
o ta Sleep that makes the wretched blest, 
“| Bids the soul forget its wo; 
: i Sleep that makes the tortur’d breast 
a: All its agony forego. 
: # Patience, offspring of the skies, 
4 it I, perhaps, may learn of thee; 
; i Patience in those aged eyes, 
i ‘a , Hermit gray with years, I see. 

«ia a 
Be) Teach me when afflictions break 
bE 3} O’er my soul, to kiss the rod; 
; a Virtue never to forsake, 

But to own the hand of God. 
Then indeed my wo shall fly, 

7 | Then my soul be soothed with sleep; 
GK Then my breast forget to sigh, 

z Then my eye forget to weep. 

a (In the cell.) 


Hermit. Welcome to the hermit’s cell, 

Welcome to the hermit’s cheer; 

‘ Here thou may’st forever dwell, 
‘ Banish every sorrow here. 


Now the healthful meal is o’er, 
Now we’ll quench the friendly fire; 
Weary maiden sighno more, 

But to yonder couch retire. 
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’ ' Tothy dread Creator’s care, 

Lie i All thy soul and hopes commend; 

we Then thou’lt sweetly slumber there, 
Slumber till the darkness end. 

e 

gt PART II. 

et 

oh Sunrise—After some moral reflections on the beauties of Nature, the hermit 
i ’ commences the relation of the story of his retirement. 
M Hermit. Beaming through the eastern skies, 
From the rough Atlantic main, 
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See the genial sun arise 


To pursue his course again. 


As he leaves his transient grave, 
Day’s effulgence to renew; 
Mark the undulated wave 

Blaze upon th’ admiring view; 


Hear the ever joyful lark 

Loud his matin anthem pay; 

And the twitt’ring sparrow, mark, 
On the dew-bespangled spray. 


While the sky its liquid blue, 

To the sun’s effulgence yields; 
Mark him drink the fragrant dew 
From the bosom of the fields. 


Maiden, lights not this thine eye, 
Will not this thy grief beguile; 
Canst thou view the smiling sky, 
Nor bestow one grateful smile? 


I these glorious charms ean see, 
And no touch of pleasure know; 
Grandeur has no charms for me, 
Nothing, save the pomp of wo! 


Yet, with awe, can I behold, 
With a grateful heart admire 
Yonder arch of dappled gold, 
Yonder bull of liquid fire! 


Yonder ball of liquid fire 
Soon shall reach the western wave; 
°Neath the billows soon retire, 
Sinking to a transient grave! 


Though within a transient grave, 
For a fleeting hour he lies, 
From the bosom of the wave, 
He tomorrow morn shall rise! 
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When our sun of life goes down, 
When our day of years is o’er, 
When our fleeting breath is gone, 
We, on earth, shall rise no more. 


Though on earth no more we rise, 
Maiden, still the truth is clear, 

Far beyond yon distant skies, 
Shortly we must all appear. 


Through the sea of death we go, 
Billows! but a transient grave; 
Though awhile they overflow, 
Soon we leave the shallow wave! 


But the dreadful fear is there, 
Shall eternal sunshine dwell, 


Or the billows of despair 
Drown us in their dreadful swell? 


Shall the storms of anguish cease, 
Life in endless glory glide; 

Shall the profluent stream of peace 
Rollits everlasting tide? 


Let not this thy breast alarm, 
Trust to Heaven’s unchanging will; 
He can rouse the angry storm, 

He can bid the storm be stiil! 


I will hush this rude alarm, 

Trust to Heav’n’s unchanging will: 
Trustto him who rears the storm, 
Bids the angry storm be still! 


He can, through the storm, indeed, 
Shield me from the piercing blast; 
Ele my wandering soul will lead 
To eternal peace at last. 


Come, recount thy ev’ry wo, 
With undaunted bosom, o’er; 
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Let not tears of sorrow flow, 
Sorrow shall afflict no more! 


In the hermit’s humble cell 
Sorrow never dare intrude; 
There thou may’st forever dwell, 
In a peaceful solitude. 


Say what country gave thee birth, 
Say what country is thy home; 
O’er the cold, unfeeling earth 
What misfortunes made thee roam. 


Since the tempest now is o’er, 
Since the wrongs I’ve borne are past; 
Since I am exposed no more 
To Misfortune’s cruel blast; 


Sheltered in thy humble dome, 
I will every grief dispel—— 
Switzerland was once my home, 
Mother of immortal Tell! 


Author of consummate bliss, 
Shall I such a blessing see? 
Is a mercy, like to this, 
Still, intended still, for me? 


Thus to serve a maid, who came 
From the native shores of Tell, 
Switzerland, that lost her name, 
When her hard earn’d freedom fell! 


Switzerland, that bravely fought 
For the greatest, noblest good; 
Times with blood and carnage fraught, 
With undaunted soul withstood! 


Shall I now an exile see 

From that country once so fair? 
Heaven, my gratitude to thee, 
Words are pow’rless to declare! 
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Maiden, let me view that face, 
Let me find each semblance there; 


In that visage let me trace 
Features ofthe mountain fair. 


Hermit, why this ecstasy, 

Why weeps pleasure in thy eye; 
What is Switzerland to thee, 
Rey’rend hermit, what am I? 


As my daughter thou shalt be, 
Thou shalt never from me roam; 
Switzerland is much to me, 
Switzerland was once my home! 


Aged sinews do not fail; 

Daughter! O! the mournful thought! 
Maiden, hear my tragic tale, 

Tale with dreadful anguish fraught. 


Pardon, thou immortal friend, 
That remembrance-pains me still; 
All submissive, do I bend 

To thy never erring will! 


I will hear thy tale from thee; 
Let me listen once to thine, 

Hermit, it will strengthen me 
To relate the whole of mine. 


In the raging storm of grief, 
Ah! how welcome a compeer; 
To impart a kind relief, 
Softly sooth the woborn tear. 


Hermit, as thy tale is told, 

It shall steal a tear from me: 
And as I my wrongs unfold, 
They shall call a tear from thee! 


Maiden, thou my tale shalt hear, 
Tale of yet unequalled wo; 
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It will bid the glist’ning tear 
From its mournful sources flow! 


On the borders of Savoy, 
Did Venoni’s cottage stand; 
Cruel strangers now enjoy 
Aged Venoni’s fruitful land. 


Maiden, wherefore didst thou start, 
Old Venoni’s name to hear; 
Wherefore, from thy tender heart, 
Rises to thine eye that tear? 


Now thy face thy soul betrays, 
Troubled with a strange alarm; 
Wherefore now this earnest gaze 
On Venoni’s feeble form! 


I have heard Venoni’s woes 
Partly, from Savoy I came; 
O! my heart! (aside) my sorrow flows 
But to hear Venoni’s name. 


Hermit, now pursue thy tale, 
Let me all his anguish know; 
If the source of tears should fail, 
Sighs shall louder speak my wo: 


Though I built my humble dome 
In Savoy, that spot of earth, 
Switzerland was once my honie, 
Switzerland that gave me birth. 


O! thou sacred shade of Tell, 

Where wast thou, in that dread hour, 
When thy friendless country fell 
"Neath the yoke of tyrant pow’r? 


Sure the lightning of thine eye 
Had appal’d the stoutest heart; 
Made the conquer’d legions fly 
From the Switzer’s angry dart! 
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Maiden, when war’s deadly rage 
First assail’d my native land, 
Freedom’s glorious war to wage 
Did I join the daring band. 


Now the clanging trumpet blew 
Through the air its angry breath; 
Now the waving banner flew 

O’er our legions, threat’ning death! 


By the mighty shade of Tell 
Every dauntless warrior swore, 
Gallia’s legions to expel, 

Or to see his cot no more! 


Now the num’rous hosts of France, 
Terrible as dunnest night, 

Like the whelming storm advance, 
Fiercely, to th’ unequal fight. 


Now our dauntless, little band, 
All their fiercest fury meet, 

All their mighty force withstand; 
Gallia’s legions back retreat! 


Fancy paint the glorious picture; 
Hear the clarion loud proclaim, 
Daring Switzerland is victor; 
Stamp it on the roll of fame! 


Now no more the cannons rattle, 
Now no more the falchion flies; 
And the horrid din of battle 
Into deathlike silence dies. 


From the toils of war we rest, 
From the bloody field retire; *- 
Glory warms gach martial breast, 
Fill’d with patriotic fire. 
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The hermit concludes his story—Discovers in the maid of Savoy his child~ 


HERMIT. 


MAIDEN. 


HERMIT. 





PART III. 


A stranger enters the cell—Conclusion. 


As I pass’d, a wounded foe 

Full before my eyes appears— 
Tell me, maiden, wherefore flow 
From thine eyes, again, those tears? 


From mine eyes these falling tears 
In successive torrents flow, 

For thy sad recital wears 

Traces of succeeding wo! 


Well I know the times of glory, 
When France fied with deep appal; 
Well I know the mournful story, 
Switzerland’s untimely fall! 


Switzerland’s untimely fall 

From my lips thou wilt not know; 
*Tis not of my story, all 

Is the tale of private wo! 


Private wo! alas! to me, 
Switzerland no portion bore~- 
Heaven, I would submit to thee, 
I will never murmur more! 


When I’ve done the mournful task, 
Let thy pity be express’d; 
Maiden, it is all I ask, 

{t will sooth my troubled breast. 


Pity, O! delightful sound! 

Pity is the sov’reign balm; 

it can sooth the deepest wound, 
Tempests of the soul can calm. 


When the wounded son of Gau! 
Met me on that fatal day; 
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Then did tears of pity fall, 
Then I own’d her potent sway. 


Pity, offspring of the sky, 
Mover of the gentle heart; 
Never from my bosom fly, 
Never from my soul depart! 


Low the son of Gallia lies, 
Bathed, alas! in blood and grief; 
Pity for thy foe, he cries, 
Yield thy country’s foe relief! 


Life I would not have thee save, 
For I have thy brethren slain; 
Let me die as suits the brave, 
Not ignobly on the plain! 


Lo! my wounded breast I bare, 
Switzer, draw thy vengeful knife; 
Let it find a scabbard here, 

Let it steal my wretched life! 


Though thy wounded breast is bare, 
Wever shall Venoni’s knife 

Find a bloody scabbard there, 
Never rob thee of thy life! 


Not ignobly on the plain, 

Son of Gallia, shalt thou lie; 

Though thou hast my brethren sjain, 
Friendless thou shalt never die! 


Yonder stands Venoni’s hut, 

Never was Venoni’s door 

*Gainst the wretched stranger shut, 
*Gainst the wretched or the poor! 


Placed upon Venoni’s bed, 
Stranger, thou shalt calmly rest; 
There recline thy weary head, 
Sooth the anguish of thy breast: 
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Maiden, when my friendly care 
Had his bleeding grief allay’d, 
Wretch! he plung’d me in despair, 
He my only child betray’d! 


Lost Louisa! hapless girl, 

Still thy fate do I deplore;— 
Heaven will sure his vengeance hurl, 
Ferdinand shall rest no more! 


Far away he bore my child, 

J, alas! can tell not where; 
With her loss distracted, wild, 
Died her mother in despair! 


To my country’s aid, again, 

Wild I flew, and wildly fought; 
But for welcome death, in vain, 
Mid the battle’s rage I sought! 


In an ocean of our gore, 
Switzerland, alas! was drown’d; 
Switzerland exists no more, 
Switzerland cannot be found! 


To this spot, where all are free, 
Did I cross the troubled main; 
In this land of liberty 

No destroying tyrants reign! 


Here I raised my humble cot, 
Here resolved to spend my days; 
Not to murmur at my lot, 

But to pass a life of praise! 


Oft beneath the pine tree’s shade, 
With my harp beside me hung; 
I my country’s woes have play’d, 
I my private wrongs have sung. 


Listen, now, dejected maid, 
Listen to the woes I’ve sung, 
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Oft beneath the pine tree’s shade, 


With my harp beside me hung. 


How sad is the cot that Venoni once held, 
His fields they no longer look fair; 

Louisa has flown, and Venont impelled 
By his woes, tills the fields of despair! 


The hills of Savoy, and each echoing vale, 
Would reverb’rate his bliss on the air; 

Louisa then fled, ah! distressing the tale, 
Venoni to plunge in despair! 


The wife, with whose virtues Venoni was bless’d, 
Was tender, maternal, and fair; 

Louisa then fled, and her mother, distress’d, 
Has perish’d, a prey to. despair! 


His dear native plains poor Venoni has left, 
And barren his fields, once so fair; 
Louisa is lost, and Venoni bereft 
Of hope, is a prey to despair! 


Maiden, why those lab’ring sighs, 
Why renew the tender tear? 

MaipEn. Beam forgiveness from those eyes, 
And behold Louisa here! 


Hermit. Said’st thou, maiden of Savoy, 
Didst thou mean my darling child? 
Bosom, madden with thy joy, 
Brain, with ecstasy run wild! 


Maipen. Hush! tumultuous trembler, hush! 
Cease to flutter so, my heart; 
Gush, delightful torrents, gush, 
And asweet relief impart! 


Didst thou say, ‘my darling child!’ 
Is there pardon, then, for me? 
Go not, swelling bosom, wild 
With this flood of ecstasy! 
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O! how sweet to be forgiv’n! 
O! how glorious to forgive! 
Mercy, lovely child of Heav’n, 
Shall, with me, forever live! 


All thy wand’rings, now, are o’er; 
Daughter, to the hermit tell, 


Since we now shall part no more, 
What thy: fatal flight befel. 


Father, from that direful hour, 
When I left thy sheltering arms, 
I within the traitor’s pow’r 
Lived, till left for other charms, 


To America we came, 

I to hide my shameful head; 
Here the villain, void of shame, 
From the lost Louisa fled! 


Friendless and forsaken now, 

From the city did I roam 

Toward the friendly mountain’s brew, 
Where the Switzer seeks a home. 


Hither as I wander’d, torn 

With affliction and alarms, 

Kind Heaven has, in mercy, borne, 
Borne me ‘to a father’s arms! 


In that tender father’s arms, 
Guarded in his fond embrace, ° 
Daughter, all thy dire alarma, 
From thy wounded bosom chase. 


(Enter Stranger.) 
Stranger, why approach my cell? 
Daughter, why that starting tear? 
Say, does here Venoni dwell? 
Weary, wandering stranger, here. 
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Powers of bliss! Louisa here! 
Ere the dear delusion flies, 
Let a soft, repentant tear 
Tremble in my weeping eyes! 


Come, Louisa, come, my wife! 
Ferdinand, thy wife, did’st say! 
Yes, Louisa, now my life 

Shall thy former wrongs repay! 


This is joy beyond my thought! 
Dear Louisa, now my breast, 
With remorse, relentless, fraught, 
May enjoy a hope of rest. 


What can mean these lab’ring sighs; 
Wherefore does the joyful tear, 
Bursting from my aged eyes, 

On my furrow’d cheek appear? 


°Tis that Heaven has mercy sent, 
Bids again Venoni live! 

Since then, youth, thou canst repent, 
Know, Venoni can forgive. 


Daughter, haste the harp to bring, 
Tune its dulcet lays to joy; 

We may now the pleasures sing, 
Which we knew in fair Savoy! 


CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


You will pardon, Mr. Editor, the liberty I now take in re- 


questing information from some of your correspondents con- 


versant with mineralogy. 


The point on which I wish to be in- 


formed is this: whether the moss which we discover on rocky 


substances does not petrify and form a component part of the 
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solid stone. Nothing is more common than to discover moss in 
different stages of petrifaction. That which appears bright and 
green is easily removed from the rock by the hand; that of a 
more livid complexion is with difficulty removed by a knife; and 
that which has a still paler cast would endanger the blade if we 
should attempt its removal by such means. Beyond this, we 
often discover spots upon the rock which bear the vestiges of 
moss, partaking of all the solidity and firmness of the stone 
itself. I was hence led to conjecture, that this was the process 
of petrifaction by which the moss formed a constituent part of 
the solid rock. My sole object, sir, in making this request, is 
to solicit the attention of some gentleman acquainted with mi- 
neralogy, for the information of one who does not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge his entire ignorance of the subject. I have no other 
apology to make for this intrusion, than plainly to confess my 
ignorance, accompanied with a desire to be informed. 


An INQUIRER. 


MY GARDEN, NO. Il—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epiror, 

THE warm weather last month, occasioned such a drowth in 
“¢ My Garden,” I could not find a single fower or weed, to grace 
er disgrace your miscellany. 


Ea Poesie est la musique de l’ame, et sur tout des ames, grandes et sensibl*s. 


VoLTAIRE. 


On Erie’s banks where tigers steal along, 
And the dread Indian chaunts a dismal song. 
CAMPBELL. 


I nave long wished some superior bard would arise in this 
country and teach his fellows to think for themselves. Few 
of our poets of the present day can aspire to the praise of 
eriginality. They content themselves with reading, revising, tran- 
scribing, and presenting in other words the “rapt thoughts” of 
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the Europeans. One would suppose it would be totally differ- 
ent, as this country exhibits the most sublime, the richest, the 
most beautiful scenery; her daughters present the most perfect 
forms, the most enchanting countenances; we enjoy in peace and 
plenty, the supreme blessing of a republican government; in short, 
acombination of every advantage that should inspire the latent soul 
of poetry. But to form an original poet, it requires. a keen am- 
bition for immortality; a mind that can discern, select, and com- 
bine the most elegant images, and an exquisite sensibility to 
the beauties of nature. I hope some such orb will soon arise, 
to irradiate with his brilliant rays, the gloom which at present 
enshrouds our horizon. Not that I pretend to insinuate that 
we are totally destitute of genius. We possess a Barlow, a Hum- 
phreys, and a Dwight, whose talents would not have disgraced 
the Augustanera. But Barlow has been toomuch seduced by 
the splendid but monotonous diction of Darwin; Humphrey’s 
works are far too inconsiderable; and Dr. Dwight has embarked 
in scripture, a sea in which even the lofty genius of Cowley 
foundered. I think, therefore, we have yet to look for that 
prominent bard, who shall stand as sublime amongst our poets, 
as Milton, Homer, and Virgil, amongst those of the eastern 
world. 

An epic poet ought to be a person well acquainted with all 
the literature of his age, as he has a stupendous fabric to rear, 
far too weighty for uncultivated genius. In all the minor spe- 
cles, excepting dramatic, I think no person less likely to become 
a great original, than one who has read much. The striking 





passages of every author remain imprinted on his mind even when 
the source whence they are derived is forgotten. When wri- 
ting he will doubtless recur to those hoarded stores of memory, 
and while he supposes he is inventing novel and beautiful 
images, he has only imitated the splendid passages of various 
authors. 

Of much value we have not as yet had any emanations of 
dramatic genius. Perhaps we should not expect native tragedies, 
as to die for love'is almost exclusively the right of princes, and 
we, as yet, have been honoured with no blood royal. But I see no 
reason for the dearth of comedy, when this country abounds with 
every variety of character. What an excellent contrast would 
the manners of the luxurious planter, and those of the enter- 
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prising sons of Newengland afford. Every day we see the 
vivacious Frenchman contrasted with the phlegmatic German, 
the cold Englishman with the hot headed Irishman, and the 
haughty Spaniard with the cringing Italian: — 


For here the exiles meet from every clime 
And speak in friendship, every distant tongue. 


With such excellent materials in the hand of Genius, I de 
not doubt, but we shall one day be presented with some beauti- 
ful comedies, and should this rouse them in the least from their | 
lethargy the author is satisfied. 

Another theme remains as yet untouched. It is well known 
that in the western part of this country, dwell a wild savage 
race. Inured from their earliest infancy to endure the severest 
hardships; taught nothing but the nervous enterprizing arts of 
war or hunting; their characters imbibe much of the wild co- 
lour of their amusements. Not enervated in the lap of Ease 
or couch of Luxury, they undertake, and accomplish the most 
daring adventures. But it is unnecessary for me to descant 
largely on an indigenous subject, as any diffuse speculation 
would far exceed the limits of this paper; and I merely wish to 
point out a few particulars, which would afford exquisite descrip- 
tions almost original in poetry. 

What an excellent subject for a pastoral or narrative poem 
would their evening meetings afford, when the yellow gleam of 
the setting sun shines on the woods and mountain heights, and 
the Indians amuse themselves by dancing round the sparkling 
fire, or seating themselves on the grass when they relate their 
various exploits. When, still as midnight, they rushed like the 
mountain torrent down, spreading death and destruction through 
the affrighted enemy, and avenging their slaughtered friends in 
the most sanguinary manner. Swifter than the wind, they pur- 
sued the wild beasts to the inmost recesses of the forest, over 
the wildest mountains; or dashed like an eagle down the most 
tremendous precipices. Their energetic manner of relating, 
their ardent gestures, the wild plumes waving o’er their forehead, 
and their savage appearance altogether, strike conviction into 
the breast of the auditor, of their power to execute the most 
dangerous enterprizes. 
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Some very pathetic stories might be invented from the ac- 
counts of the destruction of our frontier villages by the savages. 
The inhabitants, perhaps, are enjoying the beauties of an evening 
scenery, “ when heaven and earth in golden splendour shine:”’ 
they are suddenly alarmed by the dreadful screams of the war- 
whoop, and ina few moments numbers are consigned to the shades 
by dreadful deaths: the aged father lamenting the death of an 
only son, his whole support; the mother distracted for the loss 
of her infant child; the husband furious for the murder of an 
amiable, a beautiful wife; and various other affecting circum- 
stances would present a combination of the most moving sce- 
nery: to contrast the picture, the heartrending view of their 
burning cottages, through the distant trees, and the savages 
dancing before the flames, like the dark cloud of an approach- 
Ing evening storm. 

The dreadful sublimity of their battles is well known: bat- 
tles similar to those of no other nation, which present images 
that have no consonance to those of Homer, which have been 
so eternally imitated. . 

Their speeches likewise exhibit a species of oratory almost 
entirely new. ‘They are a series of bold, beautiful, or pathetic 
images, using wilder personifications, as Dr. Blair observes, 
than a modern epic poet would dare employ. Southey has ac- 
counted for it in the following lines, which, to suit my observa- 
tions better, I have altered a little in the beginning: 


Hence the Indian’s speech 
Partook the savage wildness. For 
Amid such scenes as these the Iadian’s soul 
Might best attain full growth: pine-cover’d rocks 





And mountain forests of eternal shade, 

And glens and vales, on whose green quietness 
The ling’ring eye reposes; and fair lakes 

That image the light foliage of the beech, 

Or the gray glitter of the aspen leaves, 

On the still bough thin trembling. 


Campbell has availed himself of this characteristic, in that 
most beautiful work, Gertrude of Wyoming. The speech of 
Outalissi is superior to any poetical oration in the English lan- 
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guage. Every line breathes the true soul of poetry. Every line 
presents us specimens of “ bold personification” or of affecting 
scenery. How feelingly does the aged chief recur to the joys 
of De Waldgrave’s former life, and the misery of his present 
condition! How beautifully does he mention the destruction of his 
whole tribe, and the unburied condition of their cold remains! 

A little requires to be said concerning their mythology. It 
is curious to observe, that among pagan nations, while they re- 
main uncivilized, and pursue nothing but the gloomy arts of 
war and rapine, their deities are always of the malignant kind; 
and as their manners become more refined, the attributes of 
their deities become more beneficent. This is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the religions of the Peruvian and North American 
Indians. The former, who were far advanced in civilization, 
worshipped the sun, who was represented as a kind benevolent 
deity: the latter, whose minds still remain in gross ignorance, 
adore divinities of the most horrible passions, worshipping them 
enly through fear. 7 

Almost every circumstance of their religion is so well 
known, that it is needless to enter into particulars. I shall, 
however, conclude with the following lines of Pope, containing 
their ideas of the future state of happiness: 


Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way: 

Yet simple nature to his soul has given, 
Behind the cloudtopt hill a humbler heaven; 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold; 
To be, contents his natural desire; 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


Tro. 
Trenton, N. J, 
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On the eve of Saturday, and during the intervals of Divine 
service on Sunday, we speak from experience, that it is a most 
salutary discipline to peruse the great authors upon grave topics. 
He, who is habitually a saunterer, or a sinner, will, nevertheless, 
derive great benefit from the attentive perusal of the powerful 
page of a Barrow, a Hooke, a Jeremy Taylor, a Warburton, and 
aJohnson. Moreover, he who is careless of moral and religious 
truth, and is so much of the worldling, as to be studious of 
nothing but his temporal interests, will find in the leaves of 
many a sermon, and in the lessons of many a monitor, exam- 
ples of eloquent and brilliant composition. For examples of 
eloquent and brilliant composition such as cannot fail to assist 
ambition at the bar, or in the.senate. Let the careless by way 
of experiment, peruse the following. EDITorR. 


Ow those who are placed in situations of power, in which the lives or the 
property of others are entrusted to their superintendance, submitted to their 
will, or committed to their protection, it is more particularly incumbent to be 
strenuously active in discharging the duties of their station, not more for 
their own good, than the good of others, whose happiness depends on their 
integrity, vigilance, and exertion. Those, who are classed in subordinate 
stations of trust, ought to show their diligence in obeying the commands of 
their superiors. Thus menial servants, and others in the same humble situa- 
tions, ought to manifest their diligence and fidelity in regarding the orders, 
executing the commands, and attending to the interests of those who are 
placed over them. In the parable, in the gospel, we find that the servant 
who was condemned, was wicked and slothful; and in what did his wicked- 
ness consist but in his sloth, which, while it caused him to be unprofitable to 
his master, proved destructive to himself. 

The world in which we are living, and indeed, every part of the universe, 
which we behold, is a school of industry, in which we see none of Goil’s works 
idle, but each performing the post assigned to it, with perfect regularity. 
How incessantly active are the heavenly bodies, rolling thei orbs, and dis- 
pensing their influences. Are not the vegetative powers of the earth, con- 
stantly in action? Is not the air and ocean constantly in motion? Nay, if we 
wish for examples of industry in the inferior creatures, may we not find. them in 
the bee and the ant, and various other creatures, which may well reproach the 
improvidence, and shame the slothfulness of man? Have not the best and great- 
est men in all ages, been the most industrious? Have they not most strenuously 
applied their agtive powers to those ends for which they were designed? Have 
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we not a perfect example of perfect diligence in our Saviour, than whom no 

man was ever so industrious in doing good? He was never idle. His mind and 








his body were ever constantly employed in alleviating pain, or dispelling 
ignorance, and in executing that good work of instructing mankind in the 
way of righteousness, for which he was sent into the world. Let us, therefore, 
each in our several stations, and according to our several capacities, endeavour 
to make the best use of those faculties which God gave us to improve by ex- 
ercise; and of which we are greatly blind to our own good, and adverse to our 
own happiness, if we neglect the improvement. 

We have, in the course of these speculations, constantly endeavoured to 
show the moral and physical necessity of industry; its tendency to promote 
the happiness of individuals, and the general good of society; to promote the 
ease and satisfaction of our minds, and to prevent the corruption of cur hearts. 
tn the frequent use which we have made of the word industry, we have em- 
ployed it in a good sense, as implying the exertion of our active faculties, 
whether mentalor corporeal, for the attainment of some virtuous end, whether 
moral or temporal, whether conducive to our own welfare, or the welfare of 
our fellow creatures. But there is a spurious and bastard sort of activity, 
which goes by the name of industry, which resembles the true industry in the 
activity of the person, but not in the object for which it is employed, or the 
end to which it is directed. The true industry, or the exercise of our active 
powers, whether moral or corporeal, in that way which is agreeable to reason 
and acceptable to God, is always an object of our moral approbation. But 
that exercise of the active principle, which is made subservient to purposes, 
which reason condemns, or God forbids, always deserves our censure rather 
than our praise. 

There are some persons who are not deficient in activity, but who are con- 
stantly active to no purpose, who take the utmost pains about things which 
are trifling or contemptible, too frivolous to merit our regard, or too worthless 
to repay the labour of pursuit. To direct our active powers towards the attain- 
ment of trifles, is, in fact, to neglect the attainment of better and more serious 
things. But there is another species of industry, which is not occupied only 
in the pursuit of trifles, but in attempts to execute what is really vicious and 
mischievous, contrary to the will of God, and adverse to the happiness of man. 
To do evil sometimes requires as much pains as to do good; and there are 
individuals, who will often exert great pains in doing evil and take no pains in 
doing good. What vigorous, what indefatigable exertions ‘of mind and body 
will men often employ, in order to perpetrate some nefarious project of revenge, 
or to accomplish some unworthy views of ambition, avarice, or lust. What 
diligence do we sometimes observe those, who, in other respects, deserve the 
reproach of idleness, exert in the pursuit of diversions or amusements? Will 
not the gambler sit up, night after night, without rest, and almost without 
refreshment? How many hours will men patiently deyote to frivolous, to ob- 
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scene or wanton spectacles, when they would think themselves severely pu- 
nished if they were required to spend only half the time in devotion to their 
Maker’. While we say this, we are far from insinuating, that any diversion or 
amusement, when innocent in its kind and harmless in its tendency, is, if taken 
in moderation, incunsistent with the spirit or incompatible with the duties of 
religion; but this we say, that men should not make diversion or merriment, 
shows or festivals, their sole pursuit, to the neglect of weightier matters and 
more lasting interests. 

There is a time for all things; a time to work, and a time to play; but it 
certainly behoves us to devote the larger portion of our time to serious pur- 
suits becoming our station; becoming us as rational beings, designed for a 
happy immortality; and, instead of making recreation the business of our lives, 
we should use recreation to mitigate our cares, or increase our relish for busi- 
ness. Pleasure is increased by the recollection of pain; and grave study or 
hard labour adds greatly to the delight of occasional relaxation. What painful 
and unceasing exertions will some make to advance themselves in the world, 
to attain affluence or distinction! How vigilant, how indefatigable are men, 
when ambition or avarice, or lust, incense their passions, stimulate the will, 
and inflame the blood! What efforts wil! some make to corrupt the simple, or 
seduce the innocent! How diligent are others in making mischief, in subvert- 
ing the interest of their rivals, or marring the fortune, or the reputation of 
their enemies! But this mischievous kind of industry, which, for the well 
being of society, is more frequent than it ought, is that which infallibly leads 
to present regret and future misery; which Will, in the end, generate self disap- 
probation, uneasiness of mind and bitterness of heart, and alienate us from 
the favour of God, without which no true pleasure is to be found. Such is 
not the industry which becomes the servants of our Saviour. The industry 
best fitted for us is the active employment of our faculties in those things, 
which right reason commands, and God directs. - Such industry will be found 
most beneficial to us, conducive to our present good and our eternal happiness. 
As this life is so short and uncertain, it behoves us more especially to adapt the 
exercise of our faculties to the attainment of the good things which the gospel 
promises to those who obey its precepts. Now the state of a christian is not 
a state of idleness, for no one ought to be so industrious, as no one can have 
objects placed before him more worthy of his activity. Hence the Apostles 
always represent the christian life as one of hardy toil and unabating industry. 
itlence we are required to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling; 
to walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in the knowledge of God. 

The scriptures represent to us but one way of attaining the favour of the 
Supreme Being, and that is by continual endeavours to do his will. Thus 
St. Paul enjoins us to abound in the work of the Lord, since God will appor- 
tion his favour to our labours. In order to do the will of God more effectual- 
ly, we are required to study it, proving what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God. 
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As we are the disciples of Christ, it more especially behoves us tobe zea- 
lous of good works, knowing that he who doeth wrong shall receive for the 
wrong which he hath done. Our Saviour is placed before us as the pattern of 
every virtue which we are to labour to imitate; and, in imitation of his example, 
and in obedience to his injunctions, we are to practice the most fervent devo- 
tion to God and the ‘most unfeigned charity towards men. Nor are we to be 
weary in well doing, for, in due season, we shall reap, if we faint not. Patience 
is another virtue recommended to us by our Saviour’s life and doctrine; patience, 
in submitting without fretfulness, to whatever God’s will imposes on us in sick- 
ness or misfortune. What does the christian doctrine enjoin more than the 
most rigid self denial in allour appetites and passions? It requires us to keep 
the strictest watch over ourselves, not to let the inferior part of our nature, 
our animal appetites and lusts, usurp the rule over us, but to keep them in 
subjection, and rather to part with any thing as dear as an eye, or a hand, rather 
than let it be to us an oecasion of sinning. This is the work required of a 
faithful servant of Christ, and surely it is one of no easy execution, but in the 
execution of which we shall have need of the most patient, the most persever- 
ing industry. Hence the difficulties in the christian life are represented in 
scripture by terms which strongly indicate the necessity of the most strenuous 
endeavours on our part, if we wish to atlain salvation. It is likened to a 
wrestling against flesh and blood; to running a race; to a striving for the 
mastery in the ancient games; to the toils of warfare. St. Paul uses similar 
figures of speech to describe his own hard and vigorous labours in the chris- 
tian ministry. I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling in Christ 
Jesus. Atthe close of life, he exclaims: I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth, there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness. 

Agreeably to this representation ofthe real difficulties attending the chris- 
tian life, and obstructing our way in the practice of holiness, we are desired to 
enter in at the strait gate; to labour for that meat, which endureth; to give 
diligence, to make our calling and election sure; to gird up the loins of our 
mind; to be diligent, that we may be found in peace, without spot, and blame- 
less. St. Paul, in particular, enjoins us, with all the energy of his eloquence, 
to stand, having our loins girt about with truch, and having on the breast plate 
of righteousness, and our feet shod with the preparation of the gospel. But 
if the difficulties of the christian life be great, and the practice of the christian 
virtues a painful labour, the reward is proportionate, fitted to stimulate our 
industry, and to make us despise the present in hope of the future. For 
God will reward us not only according to our works, but far beyond the mea- 
sure of our deserts. Even in this life, if we be losers in wealth, we shall be 
great gainers in happiness, by being good christians. For, is it not a truly 
pleasurable feeling to be conscious, as truly good men always are, and always 
must be, of possessing the favour of God, and of being special objects of his 
love and protection? Hence, we shall enjoy that calm satisfaction of mind and 
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heart, which passes all other delights. When this life is over, what comparison 
can there be in point of blessedness between him who has been diligent in 
observing God’s will, and another who has been active only in violating it; 
when the one shall go away into punishment, and the other into life eternal? 














ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ma. EpitTor, 

Tue following production, from an American pen, which accident threw 
into my hands, justly merits a place in your useful repository of literature. 
It was written a few evenings before Twelfth Night, in a sea-port town of Ma- 
ryland, where that festival was intended to be celebrated. The sentiments, 
the images, the style, the flowing sweetness of the versification, at once be- 
speak the fancy and the genius of no ordinary poet. No young man of sensi- 
bility can peruse it without feeling its beauties, and wishing that his own 
mistress possessed, or, indeed, without ascribing to her those personal attrac- 
tions, and that constellation of internal charms which the author has bestowed 
upon his favourite fair one. The person at whose house the party was to be 
had, is an elderly widow lady, and is elegantly and very appropriately re- 


presented in the piece as the goddess of wisdom. 
JUVENIS, 
Baltimore, June 16th, 1811. . 


In the slumbers of night, when the dreams of my sou! 
Had burnished creation with gold, 

And the sweet emanations of Fancy had stole, 
Their magical fictions to mould, 


Methought that I rov’d through the regions of light, 
Where the goddess of wisdom appear’d, 
Displaying a diadem, brilliantly bright, 
At the foot of a throne she had rear’d. 


- Like the visions that beam on the young poet’s eye, 
Were the beauteous nymphs of her train, 
Who the throne and the diadem view’d with a sigh, 
All ambitious distinction to gain. 


As oft ina wreath there are blossoms beheld 
With which none in radiance can vie, 

So three in the fairy-like circle excell’d; 

They “ were lovely to soul and to eye.” 
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Like the Graces they seemed, from Paradise sent, 


Or sylphs from the regions of air, 
Array’d in benignity angels had lent, 
With forms such as air-spirits wear. 


The goddess, with loftiest majesty crown’d, 
*Mid the nymphs of her retinue shone, 

As they glitter’d by charm of enchantment around, 
Like Virtue in Beauty’s bright zone. 


She gaz’d on them fondly, and soon it was known, 
The three, who so matchless were seen, 

Were the mystical number, from which, for the throne, 
She intended selecting a queen. 


The first that she call’d, like the nymph of the morn, 
Came with blushes suffusing her cheek, 

And I thought her awhile, fer the diadem born, 
That no farther the goddess would seek. 


Till she beckon’d the next, who so lovely to view, 
My mind with conviction impress’d, 

That to her, and her only, the honour was due, 
And that she with the crown would be blest. 


When the fairest, like Modesty, timidly came, 
To fix the admiring gaze; 

She had nothing about her that any could blame; 
Not Envy could sigh at her praise. 


Her form not so stately or tall as the first, 
Was cast in an exquisite mould; 
Symmetrically turn’d, its proportions were just 
What Fancy had sigh’d to behold. 


A thousand expressions, evanescent as air, 
In her eyes of cerulean did glow, 

As though Nature her magical mirror kept there, 
The various passions to show. 


Affection was seen with an azure kind group, 
And among them was Pity divine, 
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But the loveliest there was sweet-smiling Hope, 
And Love with his mutable sign. 


Her hair of bright auburn, in many a braid, 
Encircled her frontlet of snow, 

Diffusing a transient and tremulous shade 
O’er beams that illumin’d below. 


No countenance there such genius bespoke, 
*T was an index to intellect true, 

Which constantly changing, as constantly took 
The mind’s ever variable hue. 


The goddess, I saw, from a smile most benign, 
Would dispose of the diadem now, 

For where more divinely, I thought, could it shine, 
Than on so resplendent a brow. 


But scarce had my mind to the thought given rise, 
Ere I saw that I was not alone; 

For the nymph of so sweet, so bewitching a guise, 
Was proclaim’d by thém all for the throne. 


Here I woke from the vision, so sweetly serene, 
And found that Affection had wove 

The crown I’d beheld; and the throne I had seen 
Had been built in my bosom by Love. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STANZAS ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 


Dum fortuna favet, vultum servatis, amici; 
Cum cecidit, turpe vertitis ora fuga. PETRONIUS. 


LicuT ty borne on dewy pinions, 
Morning chas’d the shades of night, 
And, through all earth’s glad dominions, 
Shed her beams of orient light. 
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The tender oziers, softly bending, 
Fragrant airs the valley fill; 

And the glorious sun ascending, 
Tips with gold each verdant hill. 


Some light clouds, but swiftly flying, 
Still would shroud his beams awhile; 
But Phoebus, their attempts defying, 
Chas’d them with a radiant smile. 


‘‘ Far, far hence be every sorrow,” 
Nature gayly seem’d to say; 

Let what will arrive tomorrow, 
“‘ Peace and joy shall reign today.’ 


Yet ere noon the empire gaining, 
Show’d her splendid dazzling form; 

See, the beauteous prospect waning, 
Clos’d with a tremendous storm. 


Roseate light around me streaming, 
Thus life’s early morning dawn’d; 
flope, with Fancy’s colours beaming, 

Wav’d before her magic wand. 


Wrapt in fairy scenes of pleasure, 
Lightly pass’d each cloud of pain, 

And I found a boundless treasure 
In the gems that deck’d the plain. 


But dark clouds around me stealing, 
Ere youth’s frolic morning past, 


Check’d each gay and sportive feeling,— 
_ Mark’d the gathering whirlwind’s blast. 


Soon by tempests black surrounded, 
Darker grew th’ impending storm, 

Till Despair my prospect bounded 
With his dread gigantic form. 


Long ere manhood’s noon approaching, 
Trac’d my cheek with worldly care, 
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Cruel griefs, with speed encroaching, 


Pal’d the roses blooming there. 


Yet away all base complaining; 
Hush’d be each repining sigh; 
Though life’s fair orb be swiftly waning, 


Never shall the spirit die. 
Henry. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STAR-LIGHT.—AN: ELEGY. 


Now night serene, and solemn silence reign; 
The stars, dim twinkling, shed a dubious light 

On the smooth bosom of the swelling main, 
And give its billows faintly to the sight. 


The barque, light-bounding,.cuts the silver wave, 
As the stern sailor plies the bending oar; 

Sweet Echo leaves her solitary cave, 
And murmuring winds along the pebbled shore: 


While from the east a gentle evening breeze, 
Wafting the fragrance of the varied year, 

Wild and melodious, through the sighing trees, 
Breaks, in soft whispers, on the charmed ear. 


No jarring sound the tranquil hour alarms; 
No clash of elements the mind assails; 


No brazen trumpet harshly brays to arms, 
Nor widow’d fair her murder’d love bewails. 


All Nature, lull’d in solemn stillness, seems 

‘Fo cheer the mind which care and grief oppress; 
Mild and beneficent, Hope’s starlight beams 

Seem streaming forth, to soothe the soul’s distréss. 
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Ah! what have I with stdinen tke this to do! 
No placid calm my troubled bosom feels; 

Me, rude Misfortune’s eager fiends pursue, 
Nor Hope one scene of future joy reveals. 


To me more dear the wildly-wasting storm 

Howls dreadful; and the whirlwind’s sullen roar, 
Swelling with rage each beauty to deform, 

And earth to chaos once again restore. 


Ah! why forever in my heart must reign 
Unnumber’d cares, which time will ne’er assuage? 
Why must I find no short recess of pain, 
Nor joy one moment all my soul engage? 


O thou, whose power the raging tempest sways, 
Whose will alike the troubled mind can calm; 
Deign hence to drive Despair’s dull lurid blaze, 
And o’er my soul to shed Religion’s holy balm. 
| TANCRED. 


¥OR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE TEARS OF LOVE. 


Dirrusine life, and sportive glee, 
And bidding frost and tempest cease, 

The spring returns—but not to me 
Returns the smile of former peace. 


The fairest flowers in vain may grow; 
They cannot please the eye of Care; 

The sweetest airs in vain may blow; 
They cannot soften dull Despair. 


Oh, thou! whom I have lov’d so long! 
For whom alone I wish’d to live! 
Receive the tribute of this song, 
The last, to thee, I e’er shall give. 
VOL. VI. 2@ 
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Sadly its plaintive numbers flow, 
Unmindful of applause or art; 

For they record no fancied wo, 
But breathe the sorrows of the heart. 


They sing of years of silent grief 
Endur’d by this devoted breast, 
When hopeless, reckless of relief, 
I sought no joy, and knew no rest. 


They tell of many a changeful scene— 
Of transient raptures—anxious fears— 
Of jealous pangs, and bliss serene, 
And fond Affection’s hallow’d tears. 


They breathe of more than words could speak, 
Of faith, of constancy to thee— 
But where, alas! where shall I seek 
Some emblem of thy faith to me? 


The fickle winds, the waning moon, 
The clouds that vanish as they move, 

The morning flowers that close at noon, 
Are not more fleeting than thy love. 


Then, fare thee well!—Since we must part, 
My pray’r shall be, that thou may’st find, 

To charm to rest that wand’ring heart, 
Some happier, more congenial mind. 


No falt’ring, weak regret, no sigh, 

Shall whisper that I still am thine; 
The calm, cold glances of that eye 

Shall meet a glance as cold from mine. 


Hush’d in the silence of my breast, 
Each soft, each ling’ring wish shall be; 
And there, through life, with mem/’ry rest, 
Sacred to beauty, love, and thee. 


Philadelphia, May, 181}. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Ort have I seen a budding rose, 
Fearful its beauties to disclose, 
Beneath a leaflet softly steal, 

Its lovely blushes to conceal. 


But soon as Sol’s bright beams prevail, 
Its peerless beauties to unveil, 
Suffus’d with blushing smiles it glows, 
A graceful, gay, unrivall’d rose. 


Thus by each pleasing grace refin’d, 
With sprightly wit and virtue join’d, 
Maria from the world, aside 

Her bright perfections strove to hide. 


But Time, his favourite to display, 

Exulting hails her natal day; 

Bids every latent grace expand, 

Embellish’d by his forming hand. 
WANDERER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO ZEPHYR. 


GENTLE zephyr, hither haste, 
Waft this kiss, so warm and chaste, 
Swift to her whose charms display 
The radiance of the risen day. 


On her balmy-breathing lips, 
Where the glossy humbird sips 
Nectar’d sweets replete with bliss, 
Zephyr, press this ardent kiss. 


While her ruby lip you press, 
Softly whisper this address: 

* Lovely, sweetly-smiling fair, 
Take this pledge of love I bear.” 


| 
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But if thou, on rapid wing, 
From her a soft return will bring, 
To thee an altar I will raise 


And consecrate it to thy praise. 
WANDERER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO DELIA. 


O how lovely smiles the morning, 

The hills and vales and streams adorning! 
Delia, your beauteous smiles display, 

A fairer harbinger of day; 

And from your lovely eyes expire 

A milder light—a softer fire! 

Art thou (descended from above) 

The softly-smiling queen of Love? 

Or Hebe, blooming, blithe and gay, 
Whose youthful charms can ne’er decay? 
Or Thetis, silverfooted queen, 
Upspringing from the azure main? 

But if a mortal frame you wear, 


How fair, O how divinely fair! 
WANDERER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WRITTEN ON THE NATURAL BRIDGE, UNDER THE NAME OF 


MISS C. OF RICHMOND. 


Lo, the gay sun, resplendent orb of day, 
Drives from yon mountain tops the clouds away! 
Thus, from the brow of Pain and face of Wo, 
Where the soft tears of silent Anguish flow, ( 
Your cheering smiles shall banish every pain, 
And watt the smiles and graces back again. 
WANDERER. 











VARIETY. 
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VARIETY. 








A Frenchman, being generally gay, thinks that you are not 
so happy as he, and says flattering or pleasing things to console 
you. An Englishman, being often melancholy, imagines that 
you are happier than he, and will sometimes say vexatious 
things, in order to reduce you to his level. 


THE decorations of the hall of the legislative body at Paris 
are neat, but the basso relievo of the head of Liberty, under the 
seat of the president, has scarcely any relief. On saying to the 
concierge, Mon ami, votre liberté est bien platte, he answered, 
smiling, Monsieur, c’est d’apres nature. 


Tre hymn of the Marsellois was composed by Rouget de 
Lille, an officer of engineers. Like Dryden’s ode, it was said 
to have been written in one night. When the French entered 
Brussels it was sung by a chorus of ten thousand; and the effect 
may be imagined, as it is one of the most martial and spirited 
airs in the world; but now disused, as unhappily connected with 
sanguinary scenes, remote from its first intentiol. 


——swe 


A traveller has no right to introduce into a publication the 
names of private persons, or even of public men, whom he has 
seen in moments of intimacy. It is not only a flagrant breach of 
delicacy, and of hospitality itself, but operates dreadfully to the 
disadvantage of future travellers, by excluding them from the 
best houses and the best society. If a traveller give anecdotes 
with the names of persons, he is sure to entail neglect upon 
subsequent travellers, especially his compatriots. The practice 
is likewise useless, as well as indecent, as any amusement or in- 
struction received in private society, and still more a reproof 
or exhortation, may be as well conveyed without personalities. 
The practice of French travellers in America has been highly 
blamable in this respect; bat they, unhappily, do not stand 
alone. 
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Tue dress @ /a sauvage was introduced during the revolu- 
tion in France. The fair wearer had no shift, but wore silk 
stays in net-work of a flesh colour, so as rather to heighten 


than conceal her charms. 
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Durinc the peace, or rather the truce of Amiens, Bonaparte 
seemed delighted to see so many English at Paris; he expressed 
his satisfaction to the British envoy, and added, “ We are the two 
most powerful and civilized nations in the world. We should 
unite together to cultivate the arts and sciences, and ensure hap- 
piness to the human race.” I have been assured, by an aid de 
camp of Bonaparte, who dined at his table after the signature 
of the preliminaries of Leoben, that this. extraordinary man then 
said, “So much for the Austrians; the English alone remain. 
Qur perpetual wars with that gallant people are much to be 
regretted. Why do not the two nations form an alliance, and 
divide the world between them?!” 


Montesquieu was fond of reading the Arabian Nights, as 
a complete relaxation from serious studies. An eminent orien- 
tal scholar at Paris expressed to me his surprise at the favour 
shown to that work in England, not reflecting that, after the 
productions of Shakspeare, it is the most original and creative 
work in the whole circle of literature. 


A GEnivs, forward and early ripe, seldom, in the end, an- 
swers expectation. Virgil has observed the same thing of land, 
which throws forth corn too strong at first: 


Ah! nimium ne sit mihi fertilis illa, 


Neu se prevalidam primis ostendat aristis, 
GrorG. Il. 252. 


Tne character of a universal scholar is apt to dazzle the 
sight, and to attract ambition. But a greater progress is made 
in literature, when every man takes his part, and cultivates that 
portion thoreughly, with all his powers. 


Laudato ingentia rura; 
Exiguum colito. Geore. If. 412. <a 
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WueEw Milton visited Italy, it is well known that he was 
violently enamoured with one of the beauties of the south. In 
more than one sonnet he conveyed to the lady the eloquent ex- 
pression of his flame. Cowper has admirably translated from 
the Italian one of these poetical billet-doux. It is addressed to 
Milton’s favourite friend Charles Deodati, and has never before 
appeared in print in America. 








Charles, and I say it wondering, thou must know 
That I, who once assum’d a scornful air, 
And scoff ’d at Love, am fallen in his snare: 
Full many an upright man has fallen so. 
Yet think me not thus dazzled by the flow 
Of golden locks, or damask cheek; more rare 
The heart-felt beauties of my foreign fair; 
A mien majestic, with dark brows, that show 
The tranquil lustre of a lofty mind; 
Words exquisite of idioms more than one, 
And song, whose fascinating power might bind 
And from her sphere draw down the labouring moon, 
With such fire-darting eyes, that, should I fill 
My ears with wax, she would enchant me still. 


Tue character of Frederick the Great, as he was called, is 
now more justly appreciated than by some of his servile cour- 
tiers, or French cotemporaries. Dr. Beattic, who had no great 
reverence for this potentate, has thus branded him: 

EPITAPH ON FREDERICK THE GREAT. ° 
[From the French, by Dr. Beattie. ] 

His every human talent misemployed, 

And men at once delighted and destroyed; 

Savage in action, but a sage in rhyme, 

Each virtue sang, and practised every crime: . 
The scorn of Venus, but of Mars the pride, 

He fill’d his country and the world with strife: 
Thousands for him in Honour’s bed have died, 

But from his own not one e’er sprung to life. 


Tue following non-descrift of the Hibernian breed is said 
to be no bull, but a horse. An English gentleman, who paid a 
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visit to Ireland, requested a friend of his in Dublin to lend him 


a horse; on which he received the following note: 
“ Dear sir,—ZJnclosed you have my black horse, and you are 


welcome to ride him as long as you please.” 








EPIGRAMS. 


Bestride an ant, a plemy, great and tall, 

Was thrown, alas! and got a dreadful fall. 
Under th’ unruly beast’s proud feet he lies, 

All torn; but yet, with generous ardour, cries. 
Behold, base, envious world, now, now laugh on; 
For thus I fell, and thus fell Phaéton. 


ON THE PICTURE OF HOPE. 


In azure robes is Hope depicted fair, 

To signify she feeds her fools with air. 
The wiser, by her glittering anchor know 
That gold’s the surest friend we find below. 


ON A MUSICAL LADY AT CALCUTTA. 


In Indian realms, ye critics, say, 
Of tuneful souls possest, 

Where famish’d tigers roam for prey, 
Whose music is the best? 


The bard’s, who, striking vocal strings, 
Made beasts attend his lay; 

Or hers, which, when she plays and sings, 
Would fright even beasts away? 
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